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One of six staff development training nanttals for 
career guidance infusion in the elementary school curriculum (K-6) , 
this manual focuses on developing self worth. It is. divided into the 
following fiv€ major sections: (1) a list of the major goals, arid 
activities covered in the man-Ual; (2) an overview chart displaying 
the goals, concepts, time, process, and instructional mode" of each 
activity; (3) specific dii^ections for each activity, incldding 
objectives, preparation requirements, and materials/equipment 
requirements; (4^ leader's summarie^' presenting the background 
information needed to lead the activities; and (5) participant 
worksheets and handouts. (See CE/018 130 for the final^repcrt of this 
project.) The five major goals covered by this manual include the 
following: to understand, experience, and,.^^aluat€ the components of 
an equalitarian relationship of mutual respect; to learji how a 
person's self-concept and behavior is influenced by his social 
environment; to understand the purposes and goals of behavior; to 
understand how discouraqement inhibits social interest; and to 
understand how the discouragement process promotes social interest. 
In addition to the other five staff development training manuals (CE 
018 139-1U2 and CE 018 Ifia), a career guidance methods guide fox 
grades K-6 (CE 018 137) is available. (BW) 
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INTRODUCTtdN 




-Hany books, courses, films, and kits have been developed to 
help educators enhance their relationships with children. Relation* 
ships with parents have also been focused on, but with less intensity, 
A common denominator in these various communication skills, 
strategies in problem-solving, and paradigms for understanding behavior 
in others is the underlying principle qf mutual respect and equal it ar-^ 
ianism. Too frequently^€he stance of equalitarianism/mutual respect 
is taken for granted, as though somewhere along the line educators 
were taught the philosophical idea of relating as an equal to an 
equal. . 
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GOALS 



Goal 1 To understimd, experience, and evaluate the components* of 
an eqiialltar Ian 'relationship of^ nmtual, respect . , 

Activity 1 - Tardsticklng 

Activity 2 - 1-up^-l-^down; Equalltariah Positions 
Actlvtly 3 - I-messages, Written Measures of Respect 
Activity 4 - I-messages - Role-Played 
Activity 5 - Encouraging 3 Relationships 
Activity 6 - Process Evaluation 



) 

G^af 2 To ledm how a person's self -concept and behavior Is 



Influenced by his social envlronine;iit . 



- Activity 1 - Family Constellation 
Activity 2 - Labeling Exercise 

Activity 3 - Labeling In Education Coptlpnal) 

— ^ 
^ .. . ' 

Goal 3 To understand the purposes and goals of behavior 
Activity 1-4 Mistaken Goals of Children 
Activity 2 - Priorities in Adults 

Goal 4 To understand how discouragement inhibits social Interest 
Activity 1 - Motivators f 
Activity 2 - Punishment, It's Allure, and Illusion 
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GomL 5 Ito undaratMd th*' •acoaratMat proc«u prowus aoelai 

IntWMt 

Activity 1 - Mil ■tocanriiMtnt 
Activity 2 - Owifa Contract 
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OVQtVIEW 



Goal r- 



Concepts 



Aotivltles 



to understand mutual Aspect, ^assasslng yard- 
teBponents' of equalitarlanism ^ stitking for 



B(Iualatarlan 
relationship 



self and others 



♦personally dif- 
ferentiating be- 
tween superior, 
inferior,, and 
equalitarian 
feelings and 
^ ' stances ' 

, ^leatnipg the use 
.of I-nessaged as 
measures of ' 
'C^- respect through 
writing and 
role-playing , 



*evaiisat6g' < 
,proce|B8 ^ 



Time 



15 



15 



45 



♦evaluating style ; 45 
of relating to 
children and ' ' 
parents 



10 




Protess 

;'» 

' writing arid 
moving 



discussing 



writlhg and 
discussing 



' role-playing 
discussing 



writing 
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'OVERVIEtf 



Goal 



Concepts 



ding 



ro understand hov place f 
I person's self- in f singles, 
concept and be- be^q^ing 
havlor are Influ- \ 
enced by his 
social environ- , 
Bent- 
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Activities Tine 

: — 

^looking at the' 45- 
, uniqueness ' 
\ positions of 

first, middle^ 

larf/ and. only ' 

'children^ > 



*feeHn^.th^inh ' 45 
pact of labels and 
the Influence of a 
group 't)n feelings 
and behavior . *^ 

i 

*looking at com- ' 15 
ion labels 1ji ed- 
ucatioif , 



Prbcess 

Dlscussl^) 

report ingv* 
writing 



role-playing 
discussing 



reading, 
discussing 



-!^. 

ro understand behavior il 

tli^ conoDon '^oal-directed 

purposes and and pur|)osive 
goals of j 

behavior \ 



1 



u 



Hode 



small group 
large grojip 



smalkgro 
large group 



large group 



*looklng at the . 30 
4 goals of mis- 
ybehaviorin 
children ^ 

*discovering 45 
prforitiea in' self • 



reading, large group 
discussing ^ 



listening, independent 
discussing, small group 
choosing . ylafge group 
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OVERVIEW 



' 52§l . ' . Concej)t8 

To understand . Social inteS:- 

hov dlscoui^ge- ek, punlsh- 

nent Inhlblta • nent, dlscour-, 

social Inter- ' agemeit * ' ' 

est ' ^ 



Activities - 

I 

^assessing comon 
notlvators 



>. ^considering the 
the alltlre, and 
the Illusion of 
punishment 



To[ understand .^the encourage- ° '^assessing the 
hov th^ en-' ' nent process encouragement 



couragement 
process pro- 
Botes social 
interest 



process ijm a 
-personal ' 
perspective ' 

taking (a change ' 
contract 



ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS 




ACTiytTY" piRECTIOttS 



' . . — . . - • N ^— ■ 

Go§l«l : ' To underst^lnd, eip^rience an(i evaluate the .cbmponents of 
- % equalitariari relationship of mutual reSpeqt. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT : tiewsprtnt, felt pen,^^wo sets of role- 
^ . " playing card^ ,for e^cH participant, Par-„ 

• ticipant worksheetyl, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

, ARRANGOffi^ Arrange chairs eircle format; pir- 

ticipaiVts can^rite on thei/^irap*^ J^/ 



Activity 1: ^'Yardsticking" ^ ^ (15 min.) 

Objective ; Participants will list the yardsticks he/she uses 
for himself /herself and list the yardsticks used on others. 

Preparation ; Read the leader's summary on yardsticking (//I) . 

Give a mini-lecture on the concept of yardsticking. Be sure 
to emphasize the f<illowing "points ; 



1. Everyone uses yardsticks. 

2. Yardsticks get in the way of mutual respect. 

3. Awareness of ya^&ticks helps to alleviate them. 

Have participants tursn to P-WQrk6heet //I and fill out individually. 
Within a large group contf^xtpask participaats who are willing 
to share some of their yardfftic^f^. * 

Activity 2: "l-iip; l-down, Equalitari^n Stances" (15 min.) 

Objective: Participants- will Wst verbal, non-verbal behaviors, 
and situations in which they relate in a superior, inferior, 
and- equalitarian stance. 

Prepa r at^ on : Read the leader's sumnuiry on supnioritv inferLoritv, 
and equalitarian stances (//2). 



Part I ; Ask participant^ to relax in the chairs, close their eyes 

and take three deep bteafhes. (You will be asking par- ^ 
ticipants to visualize and then act out three situations 
in which they felt superior^ (1-up) ; inferior (1-down) ; , 
equal (mutual respect). 

\. Ask participants to remember a time when they felt 
"better than*' or superior to anothe^r person or 
persons. >HaVe them visualize how they looked, what 
they felt, the expression on othets' faces^, etc. . 
Then, -ask them to stand up and mill with others in 
the group looking and feeling the same. (After 
the group has milled for about one minute, ask them 
to stop in their tracks and feel any physical tension 
they might be experiencing. (Common tensionf point;s 
are stomach, neck, throat, back, shoulders) 
Encourage the group to share from their standing 
position. 

2. From their same standing positions ask participants 
to take three Relaxing breaths again and loosen up 
by dangling their -arms like ^ ragdoll. Ask them to 
remember a time:when they felt "less than" or inferior. 
(Use the same format as above for visualizing, milling, 
and assessing their physical reactions). 

3. Have participants remember a time when they felt the 
"same as", equal, and full of self and mutual respect. 
(Follow the same format as above.) ' i 



Part II ; After participants have experienced the milling exerci&e, 
ask them to fill out P-Worksheet ill for themselves, in 
small groups of three. Mill from group to group to answer 
any questions or help if someone gets stuck. 

Synthesize the exerciese by asking participants to share 
parts of nheir charts. (Take each stance all the way 
through — feelings, sayings, etc. aad finish up with the 
equalitarian position). 



Activity 3: " I-messages , A Measure of Respect" .(20 min.) 

Objective : Participants will write five. I-messages focused on 
school situations with children. 



Preparation : .Read the leader's summary on I-messages. (//3) 



Teach the components of an I-message. Be sure to emphasize: 

1. The difference between an Irmessage and a You-message. 

2. How an I-message can be sabotaged. - 

Ask participants tto get into' groups of three. G±ve each 
, participant a set oi^^ ten school/children situations. .Tell 
* everyone to pick five situations and write I-messages on 

P-Worksheet #3, After each^ person within the group ^as 
, finished, ask them to check their T-messages withj the others 
in the group. As leader, mill from group to group to 
answer questions arid give suggestions. See leader's summary //4.. 

« 

Activity 4: "I-messages, Role-Played'' (45minO 

Objective : Participants will role-play twp situations with 
barents. 

Preparation : Review the components of an I-message\with the 

groups Ask participants to get into their same groups of three, 
Give each participant a set of ten school/parent (situations. 
Have them read P-Workshe6t //4 for directions, Brie'fly ' S 
summarize the directions to the whole group answering 
questions, giving suggestions, and offering alternatives if 
appropriate. See leader's summary //5. 

Synthesize this exercise by askihg participants: 

1. What was your, experience like going through the sit- ' 
uation the second time ? 

2. What did the respondees feel when they received an 
I-message? Did they feel threatened? 

3. Any general insights to share with the group. 

4. Share youtl experience (highlights)^as you milled. 

Activity 5: Encouraging three relationships \ (10 min.) 

Objective : Participants will assess their relationship stance with 
school phildren and parents. . 

Preparation : Ask participants to look at P-Worksheet //5 and read 
the directions. Ask participants to fill in the handout 
according to how they see themselves. 
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'''V> Syntjie^ze this exercise by asking for a^itional examples 
of 1-up, / IVdown, an^ equalitarian behaviors. 

Activity^: Process Evaluation (5 min.) 

Objective ; Participants, will ^aluate their experience in the 
- ^ workshop so far, . * 

, Preparation ; Recap for participants the components of an equalitar- 
ielh relationship. Emphasize the following points; 

1. Mutual respect is not taught, frequently not modeled, 

2. Yardsticking promotes feelings of inferiority and 
superiority. 

3. I-messages are measures of respect, self respect, and 
mutual respect. j 

Ask participants to respond to P-Worksheet //6. Tell them that 
this handout will be collected at the--erid 'of the workshop. 
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ACTIVITY) DIRECTIONS 



Goal 2 : To learn how a person's self-concept and behavior is 
influenced by his^ social environment. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT : Newspifint, felt pen, one label for each 

participant, Participant worksheet 7, 

ARRANGEMENT S / PREP ARAT ION ; Have labels separaled by group so there 

are different labels within each group; 
post newsprint summary points made from 
* * goal 1 on the wall (example: Components 

of an I^message, yardstick ^reas, etc.) 



Activity 1: "The Family Constellation" ^ , (45 min.) 

Objective : Participants .will / list characteristics pf first-bom, 
middle, last and only childlfen. ' 

Preparation : Read the !|<^^lier' s summary orh^ family constellation 

'ir(^6) • ; ♦ ) * . \ . 

Give a mini-lecture on family coi^tellation. Be sure to 
emphasize only part I (backgroimd) sirfbe part II (position 
characteristics) will be' "discovered" during tbe exercise. 
/ . Part 1 pioints to be emphasized are: 

1. Everyone is part of a social unit and finds a place 
for him or herself. 

>. 2. If a "positive place does not seem viable, a negative 
place ^'ill be sought. 

Teach how ordinal positions within a family constellation 
are determined. (Use newsprint to summarize and give ex- 
amples.) After participants have determined, their ordinal 
position within their family of origin, ask: (1) ail the 
FIRST-BORNS to form a ci^rcle group, (2j all MIDDLE children 
to form a group, (3) all LAST children to group, and (4) all 
ONLY children to form a group. 

Within each group, ask one volunteer to write down group con-- 
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elusions and- report to the large group later. Ask each group 
to discuss and list on the P-Worksheet #7, columns 1, 2, and 3. 
Column 4 will be completed as a whole groiq>. Mill from group 
to.group to answer questions, ask questions and stimulate 
discussion. ^ ' 



■J 



\ After the groupa have completed their columns 1, 2, and 3, ask 
the reporter from the FIRST-BORNS to report to the rest of the 
group their impressions of what their position was like. On 
a large street of newsprint, keep a summary sheet and ask the 
other participants to fill in the other ordinal positions as 
they are reported. -Vhen it is time for column 4 (how others 
perceived, the position), ask the other grpup members from 
differing positions^ to share -out loud to the FIRST-BORNS by 
saying, for example, "You ^ire bossy", rather than "FIRST-BORNS 
are bossy" or "You are responsible", rather than "FIRST-BORNS 
are responsible". 



Encourage as much feedback a& the group will allow (this is 
often a lot of funi) 

Go through leach of the other ordinal positions as with the 
pove FIRST-BORN group. Points to be emphasized : 

1. Often children between families are more alike than 
within. 

2. Children find their place in many and creative ways. 



3. A person's perception of their place is more 
important than what it was "really like". 



Activity 2: "Label ^nf>" v 

■ Objective : Participants will relate their feelings and behaviors 
after "experiencing" a label. i 



Preparation : Determine how many groups of 5-6 there will be in 
your groupV Each person within the small groups will receive 
a label that will be stuck to his/her forehead. (Every person 
will be able to see every label except his/her own). Labels 
with an adhesive back that are fr,equently used for name tags 
. work well. Prep^are sets of six different labels for each person 
, in the groups. The labels are: 



What I say doesn't 
couipt 
IGNORE m 

' Y , 



LAUGH 



at what jl say 













y 


ENCOURAGE ME 




TAKE ISSUE 
.with . 


to talk more 




whatever I say 








PUT DOWN 




BLANK 


what I say 




Your Choice 



Keep the sets of six labels In envelopes so they do not become 
mixed up. 

Ask participants^ to number off by whatever '^rtumber will 
give groups. of 5-6 (preferably 6 if .possible). Assemble the 
I's, 2's etc. with- their ch^iirs in various corriers of the 
room. Start with one group - and distribute the set of six 
labels by pairs .'^ For example'i take the envelope of labels for 
one group* and ask tliat group to pair up. Go to each p^ir and 
hand eadh person a label. Instruct the pairs to -stick the label 
you have just given them tp the forehead of their part^i- so^ 
that their partner does not see his/her own label. ^ ou 
have finished distributin. labels to one group, take en- 
velope for another group and go through the same proc*. e.^ 

After all the labels are distributed, ask each group td\ 
put their chairs in a tight cirfzle and look closely at all 
the labels in their group without reve'^alihg what the^labels 
read. Then, instruct each group to discusffe with eacn other the 
topic *'What TV Shows and Movies I Like**: (of * another non- 
controverjisial topic) for 15 minutes. As they discuss this topic 
they are to respond, to eajh other as the labels instructs Ask 
the participants to pay attentioh to their feelings and 
behaviors as they are resfipnded to and respond to others. 
(This is usaily a lively -exercige. "The synthesis part is 
particularly important.) ^ 

To synthesize after thq 15 minutes of discussion, ask par- 
ticipants tpi guess what thpir label is and then take it off 
an^.,check^it out." Then ask them to take a few deep breaths and 
tune IrAo their feelings about the experience.. On a chalkboard 
or neW^sprint, take each label and make a chart similar to this: 



J 



ID.. 



IGNORED 


^ FEELINGS 


\ 

BEHAVIOR 


c 




PUT DOWN 






LAUGHED AT 






ENCOURAGED 




^ 

\^^^^ 


TOOK ISSUE 

it : 






/BLANIC 


, • \ 





Ask the people who wore ^.i^iuKED label to stand up and 

share th*eir expetiences. Ask stions'like "What did you- 
feel?" "What ^d yon feel in ^e beginning of the discussion/,^ 
and at the end?" "Did your behaviors change as the discussion 
progressed?" etc. As they respond, summarize on the chart. 
Do this for each label. 

With the whole group discuss the impact a label can have 
on a person and a group. Children in homes are labeled by 
parjgnts, siblings, grandparenrs, and themselves and others. 
Children often live up to ot down to what their label connotes. 
Remind the participants about the family constellation exercise 
and how children compete for a place of belongings How we 
preceive our place or nicb^ helps to explain th^ purpose 
behavior serves, tor those who feel they have a positivje, 
useful, accepted place, they feel encouriged. FoT those who 
feel they have a negativfiv^j^iess, unaccepted place, they - 
feel' discouraged. Discouragetaent is the basis for acting out 
and misbehaving. The discouraged child' is saying "If I can't 
' have a place by being the best "good" guy , then maybe I can 
have a place by being t-he best '*^bad" guy, The labels we put 
on children like . . . bad, insolent, yiean, lazy, troublemaker, 
pest, crybaby, dummy, efc. need to be more appropriately labeled 



I AM " 
DISCOURAGED 



Activity 3: "Labeling In Education" (optional) 



(as mlnO 



Objectives : Participants will react to wi^tten sltiiatlo^s 
and generate other examples of labeling. ' ^ 

Preparation ; This exercise Is optional to do as a group. The 
written examples and dlrjBctlons are In ^ participant hand- 
book' and car ' assigned or suggested as aA outside activity, 

I^-J[fiu^*^clde to do this as a group, astc participants' to 
read^he ex£uiples of labeling In education' handout and to respond 
to the accompanying worksheet Independently, (See optional 
sheets # 1 and 2) 

As a large gi^oup; discuss the Implications for children 
and teachers In terms of motivation, follow - through, self - 
concept, relationships, etc. 
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Goal 3: To 



undBlrstand th^ purposes and gdlliof behavior. . 



- MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ; Newsprint^ f elt^pen , Part lclpai» t worksheet 8,9,10 

ARRANGEMENTS/PREPARATION : Post newsprint summary points made from Goal ^ 

y ' , ' 2 on t^e. wall. ^ / 
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Activity 1 - 4 Mistaken Goals of Children 



op mln.) 



Objectives ; Participants learn 4 common goals of misbehavior In 
children. ' ' 

■ ■ ^ \ , 

Preparation ; Read the leader's summary on t%e A^oals of misbehaving 
children #7 and #8. ; 

. Remind the participants of the Family Constellation Exerdlse 
(Goal 2^ Activity 1) aj^d the importance for a child to find 
a J>lace for hWhers^lf Wjlthln tHe funlly. Share with par- 
tlclijants that when children believe they cannot ^flnd^ a place 
for themselves in poslt£v% ways, they will seek out negative 
ways. In competltloii for a special niqhe or place, a child 
may decide that a sibling haar an arel out for him/herself ^ 
with "I. can't" or "I wQn't\try". Another alterhatlve is, 
"If I can't be the best at\elng good, I'll be the best at 
beiiig bad". Th< point is, children who misbehave chronlcatly 
are' dlscouraRed about flndlaia their place . They are not con* 
sciously plotting and plannli^ to get negative involvement, but 
at an unawareness level their behavior has a purpose. Some* 
^ thing is better "than nothing. 
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The four goals of misbehavior handout takes four common gbals 
of misbehavior of the discouraged ch^d. After you hav^ dis- 
cussed the purposlveness Tof misbehavior with part icipanlbs, 
take each of the four goals and briefly discuss what tpei - 
child's behavior say about his/her level of discourag^nent. 
(Another component of the workshop ;|or integration ^aco , the 
classroom deals specifically and more in-depth withVtyhe four 
goals.) Ask the participants to turn to their P-wprksheet #8 
for a summary of the four goals. 
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^ctivit^- 2 - PrioritfdS A^qltsi . 



1 




Objective : Participants will learn what adult goal& or priorities 
. are"*and wili derfermine their main ^priotifjt, • * 

• ■> ' • ' ^ 

Preparatioa r 'Read through and have pr^ctic^d out loud ttie, fbllo 

ing script. There is an elemerft ol^ dr;ama and intrigue in t ' 

^ .iQ^tlaL- phase of the activity,, 'so. be dramatic *an<l expressive 

" (iJe. have fun with it!) ' . ' 

"InCagine the possibility of Haying any one thing you really 
want guaranteed to you. Cohsi^ter^ for -a m^pute what you miglit 
want"- a billon dollars, yoiith etetnal, good health* *brillance, ^ 
^ ety. VJhat, ever it is for yOu, that special sometjiirfg is 

alluring and fascinating. Stretch your iin^ination' a bit»farther_ 
f^picture that yxnir /feif t can be packageti 3^ a. small box^'j|yiat 
tiei with a ribbon/ ^? - - ./^^^ 




Now, pretend you are in a room and that someone .lumor^awC to 
you will allow you to gc^j/ get your gi/t' which ^^across 
the rpom if you are wilffiig to agree to pay as certain price. 
Think about, each price as I read them to yoiK 

1, Would yoii pay the price of signing a ^^tper stating 
^ that all things you thought were right and ^ of value 
ar^ absolutely wrong an4 vdlueless? 
- (pause) 

r^2. Would you pay the price ^of bowing, iscraping and kissing 

the feet ^gf .the important person as others you Tcnow - 
I watched in order to cef^our gift? 




Would you pay the price of knowing ycyir important 
person will totally and completely re^ct ^ou if you 
get your gift? ^ ^ 

(pause) . » ^ 

4. Would you pay the pri<:e of waking over 12 inches of 
hot coals and glass with bai|e feet in order to get 
your gift? 

Now you' may be willing to pay all the prices or there may be 
one or two .you would not be willing to do. Look-at your 
worksheet and mark the situation that Jrou would le^t be Willing 
to do, the ^rice you would least like to pay. Thimc about yqur 
reasons why. Remember, mark the price you would ieast like* 
to pay. Think about 'your reasons why. Remember, onark the price 
you would be leAst be willing to pay." 

" / ' ^ 
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• After parttcfpants have torked A,.B, C, or D, ''f oi/themselves; 

glvfe tl|e ;rabel8 for each -of^ the situations:, A-Idea^m; 'B-^ontrol 
C^Pleasing; I^^omfort. Ask" the participants to Jabel the sit- 
^^uatii^n^- on their handout^ \^ ■ ; . • ^ , . . * * / * 

Ne^, group the pBrticipants according to their priorities, 
i;e. twfe A's (Idealtsm) together, B's (Control^ together/; etc. 
After ^ey ar6 ^lomogen'feous, 'start wit)i ^ group (it doesti^t^matter 

which) 4nd asib: " . . . / ^"'.^ 

' ' ^ 1. \n\f were you willing to pay the other.'^rices > . 

. ^2. A,What about this'' choice makes it the 'V^ry hardest {irice 
for youjto pay? ' 

^ • Point out hpw the reasons for t^oosing a priority from one 
grqpip to anothe^differ. Pay .attention to the convincing ration- 
alisations for impprtancc and unimportance from group to group. 
Poirit put that there ig no right or best choi*ce , IT ALL DEPENDS 
ON HpW EACH INDIVIDUAL SEES; IT. 

After the differing points of view have been disciissed, 
ask participants to fill out their priority chart for them- 
selves P-Worksheet #,9. On a chalkboard or newsprint summarize 
each of the prioritiesit^ * \ ^ 

Finally, a^ partTcipants to lool^t theit handout on 

priorities and af^the line I 1 at the sfde o^S^le page. 

Share with' the participants that priorities a^ usually grSfeped 
and used for varying purposes. / 



An example might be: 



I-B 6|A— I 

(least)' (most) 



(Idealism is the highest priority with Pleasing close behi^id^ 
The least important is Comfort, while Control in the middle.) 

' ^ . Another example might „be: 

I-ABB— G^I . • 

' (least) " (most) / 

f • / . - 

(Control is far and above the most important priority, while 
t^^others are relatively unimportant and equal in potency.) 
* Have participants chart their own priorities. Then discuss 
how each priority might enhWice or detract from a relationship 
withi children. Have particip^ts look at P-Worksheet for 
additional ideas. 



Poal_4: To' understand how .dlstourag^.t Inhlbifts social interest. " 

MATERIALS AND EQUiPMEKT y Newsprint .^^Ij^r^^irTVarticlpant- worksheets 
11, 12, 13,' 14 , - • / ./ . ■ ■. - ^ 

ARRANGEMENTS/PREPARATION ; Posf neysprint" "summary, p<j>ints made from • 
Goal 3 ;joh the wall . . f > ■ ■ . .= ^ ^ . _ 



Activity, 1 - "Motivators", and Motivators 



X 



OO min.) 

^ ^ . ' ' ' ■ 

Objective : ^ Partlcf-pants will learn how common ^'motivators" 
motivate dlscburagfement . \ 

'Preparation : Read tlie "Mot:^tors" and motlya^or^ essa^ P- 

Worksheet //II. Ask participants to read the one ^age essay 
In their workbook.' .Discuss with the group how the concepts 
fit with their ov/h personal experiences with themselves and 
others, , ^ « 



Activity 2 - "Punishment, Its Allure and Illusions. 



(25 mln,) 



' Objective ; Participants will self assess their stance on punish- 
ment. ' 

i ' ■ ■ K 

Preparation :. Re*ad tjhe punishment, Its Allure and Illusion essay 
and accompanying^ worksheet . / 



Ask participants to read the^ essay P-Worksheet //12 and respond 
to the following worksheet ^-Worksheet #13. After th^y have 
comp leered their wc^^sheets, divide the groap into smail groups 
of 4-5. Ask partiJjLpants to share what they get out of punl^- 
ment, and part^^^c^^rily* //4 , alternatives. ) ^ 

Point out that larger, more specific essay^is available for read- 
ing outside of t^ workshop. This is P-Workshee;t //U.^ 

As a la^ge group, process arid, summarize with the group items 
3 . and 4 . ' . ' j 
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Goal 5 



_5r To undeifstand how the .encouragement process promotes social 
interest.' » • ' ' ' ^ 

■ iiATERIALS AMD EQ.UPIHENtV Newsprint, felt t>en, participant worksheets 

i5,n6, 17. - . / ■: 



PREPARATION : Post nejfsprint ,8iiiranary point made from Goal 4 dn thtex 
wall'. V ' , . ' " A 



-^^^ ^ 



Activity 1: "Self ^ Encouragement" (20min,>*. 

•. ( • ^ ' ■ \- 

Objective ; Participants will individually assessvthe encourdge- . , 
^ ment process. ' . ^ • 

Preparation ; Read the leader's summary on the encouragement process 
(#9). . < ' 

Jve a /(nini-lecture on the encouragement process and 
ze the following points; 

ijw^ Wtien people feel good about themselves, they are 
more willing to reach out and 'hav6 genuine Interest 
in others. 

2. ^ ^ Encouragement is contagious. 

3. There are specific ways to encourage. (list these ways 
on newsprint as you discuss each one.) 

Ask participants to fill out tlfeir encouragement worksheet 
//1 5 on themselves. As a summary to this exercise ask partici- 
pants if they encourage themselves (//3) and for what. Also, 
explore with the whole group how individuals encourage them- 
selves. Invite the participants to learn from each other and 
build their, personal encouragement repertoire. 

Activity 2; A Change Contract (20 min.) 

• I ' ' >^ 

Objective ; Participants will make an individual contract. to 

change a specific behavior. 

Preparation ; Be familiar with the participant's worksheet #16 
on Aspects of Change. 



Ask partldt^tit to read their vorksheet^ Aspects of Chang 
Aiftipr tttey have flnlsh^^iyi take each of the five aspects *and 
briefly cUscuss the underlying principle In your own words. 

Ina«ruct participants to pair up with a partiler and (1) 
fill out their ovn ichaii(ge contract » F-Worksheet #17» (2) each 
share vJkls (^r her ccintrsct and get feedback especially on Iteu 
4i 5» and 6» (3) snare as a large group^ Individual contracts 
and specific behavior that will Indicate the change. 




/ 
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LEADER'S SUMMARIES 



CO 



Leader* 8 Sumnary of the Yardstlcklng Concept #1 



The concept of yardstlcklng la derived from the comparlaona people 
make of themselvea to other a, Ideala and expectatlona. Almost everyone 
yardsticks (Qp]iq>are8 themaelves) from time to time, but . for those vl^ ^ 
yardstick continually, the yardstick bAcomas central to feelings of * 
self worth or.worthlessness. 

KIMDS OF YARDSTICKS ! The yardsticks a person uses on hlm/herself 
and others are determined by valuea^a pierson holds. For example, a 
woman may ivalue phyalcal appearance^ Intelligence, physical possessions, 
and status as highly Important. As a result she evaluatecp herself in 
a social situation by whether^ Bh.e looks attractive. If there Is someone 
present 'idio Is more attractive that herself, she feels "less than*" If 
she determines she Is the most attll^ct lye woman, she feels /'more than." 
This yardstlcklng In^ feeling "less than" and "more than" other people 
holds true In the other valued areas like Intelligence, physical possessions, 
etc. Other common yardsticks Include Job categories, money earned, number 
of children, popularity. 

THE PROBLEM WITH YARDSTICKING ; One problem with yardstlcklng Is 
that 5u8t when a person Is feeling great about measuring up on the 
"more than"' end, someone comes along who Is a little (or alot) more 
attractive, or Intelligent or popular, etc. So a person^ s feeUxfg of 
worthwhlleness Is like a barometer that rises and falls, but Is never 
constant and Intact. ^ 

Another difficulty In yardstlcklng Is that the yardstick Is a barrier 
between people^, that the comparing fosters. Mutual respect Is built on 
the concept of equality. Equality means equal In worth. Of ^course, 
people will have varying falents, abilities and Interests but they r^naln 
,equal In worth. When people are showing mutual respect towards each 
other, there Is the unde^ylng premise of equality In worth with reqpg- 
nltlon of varying differences In abilities, talents, values and Interests. 
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Leader's Stqamary /of SuiM|srlar« Inferior and Equal Stances #2 



BBFINITIONS : The concept of stance and the three stances described 
in the following paragraphs comes from the psychological positions (and 
concomittantly,^ physical postures) people take regarding themselves 
and others. I ' 

An equalitarian stance involves the basic premise of equal worth 
between people. The Janitor of a school building and the superintendent 
of schools can delate with each other- as equal human beings in ah I'm 
OK and You're OK position.^. At the basis of this equal stance with self 
and others is mutual respect. Many times, the psycho^gical stance of 
equality is accompanied by distinct physical characteristics. For 
example, from an equalitarian stance with each other, people look each 
other in the eye, shoulders are erect, both feet are on the floor, 
arms. are relaxed, movement is spontaneous. - ^ 

An inferior stance involves the basic prtemise of a "less than'' 
self -evaluation. Relationships are frequently based on an I'm not OK 
You're OK or I'm not OK and You're not OK belief. The physical component 
of this psychologic^ position includes little or no direct eye 
contact, stooped anP^slumped Ishou^ders, clenched , hands , bowed head and 
shifting feet. 

. A superior stance involves the. basic premise of a "more than" 
or "better than" self-evaluation. Relationships are based on an I'm 
OK, but You're not OK belief. The physical component of this psychological 
position includes head tilted back ("^looking down one's nose"), rigidly 
straight back, crossed arms or pointed finger- an^ locked knees. 

Commonalities in both the Inferior 'and superior stances are physical 
and emotional tension, distance liv^interpersonal relationships and 
erratic feelings of self worth. 
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%^%Amx^B Sumniary of I - Messages ^3 

An I - mesi^a^^ ^7,^ conmuiKLcatlons procedure which exe^ipllfles 
mutual respect and the equalltarian stance discussed previously. It 1& ' 
a behavior and a con^ skill that can help at this point In tAls 

workshop to make concrete th^ perhaps fussy, abstract notlonj orf mutual 
respect* I ^ 

PURPOSE OF .1 W MESSAGES ; I messages serve several purpjoses. The 
aender of an I - metssage usually feels better because he/she has communi- 
cated his/her feelings to the receiver, Mkny ttmea, slnqply paying 
feel hurt" or "I feel angry*' or "I feel anxious" or "I feelf happy" ^ 
provides relief to the sendlej. 

The I-mess'age gives - feedback to the receiver about his/her specific 
behavior that Is annoying, frustrating, hurtful, etc. to the s^der. 
This component of the I - message Is the "when you" part. iThe "when 
you" might Include: "when you are two hours late" ot "whin you leave 
TFQjUr bike In the drive-way" or "when you leave your dirty dishes In the . 
slik". j 

The I - message also helps the sender focus on why a particular 
behavior Is annoying, frustrating^ scary, etc. This component of I- 
message Is the "because" part. The because" part might ikcltkde: 
because I worried you had been hurt" or because I have; to ge^ out of 
the car to move your bike" or "because the food cakes on the 4lshes 
and Is hard to get off." ' 1 1 

All of the above three purposes weave together to prbvldel a vehicle 
0% mutual respect between people. The sender Is essentially sAylng: 
I respect myself and my rights as a person enough to share my feelings 
and why I feel the' way I do« I also respect you cmd yo^r rights enough 
to be honest and specific rather than hold back and attempt to i^nlpulate 
you to change. \ \ 

I vs. YOU: The I message> Is not a demand for change'.! Rather, 

It Is a communication which offers a choice.^ For (his reason, fi^equently 
the I - message Is heard. Just because It Is more likely to be h^ard 
does not, however, mean that the other person will change. They ^^e more 
likely to be aware of the sender's feelings, why the sender feels fo, . 
and laiow what behavior the sender Is talking about. * \ 

On the other hand, a You - message Is a demand for change and fre- 
quently IsV&e^ heard by the receiver. Examples of You^- messagiBs Include: 
"You are alway^ late"; "You never come In when you say Vou are"; "Wh^ 
can't you remember to mbve your bike out of the driveway"; '*You,are 
Irresponsible »r leaving your bike In the dtlveway again"; "What a 
slob - You^i^^lways Idavlng your dirty dishes In the sink"; "What do ^ 
you think your servant? Why don*t ypu ever remember to wash off 

your plate", etc. etc When the receiver of a You - message hears the 
old familiar lines. It's like Invisible ear flaps go down, defenses go 
tip, and the message is blotted out. 



COMPOWEHTS OF THE I - MESSAGE : For beginners in ^^earnlng. I^iM^sagee 
e structure Is helpful* There are three basic parts to the ! ihessagiet 

(1) I feel (feeling) ^ 
^ (2) ifeen you (other's behAvlor) > * 

(3) because '^coneequence of behavior) , > 

Sone examples Include: ' ^ „ / 

>^ (A) t feel scared when you are two hours late-be cause I 
thought you may have been hurt. ' ; 

(b) feel annoyed when you lisave your bike In the driveway 
because I have to g^ out of my car^ to move It. 
^ (c) ^ feel angry Vhen you leave your dirty dlsheg In the slnto^ 
because the food cakes on and Is hard to clean off, 

SABOTAGES TO AH I MESSAGE ; An I message Is sabotaged when, the 
sender through voice Inflection* body posture and intent Is Inaking a 
donand for change. The format of an I * message can be "perfect" as far 
as the* words go» but a sneaky Tou- message can sabotage If there Is a 
critical » demanding or wh^ny tone» posture or Intent. f/ 

^ I - message can be sabotaged If the "becausta" coiiq>onent Is . 
"because I ^ust don't like It" or "just because" or "because 1 said sa" 
The "becauae'V component needs to be a consequence of the behavior that 
Is Inconvenient, destructive, costlx^» etc. - > 

Pot more on I - messag.e8 read parts of Thomas Gordon's Parent 
Effectiveness Training . 
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Leader's Summary of Situations for Writing "I - Messages": Teacher /Students YM 



A* Mrs. Harris has divided her ctas^ Into three reading groups; the 
crowd I the buzzards and the magpies. While she la working wdth one 
group quietly In one comer » the **magples" b^gin'a disruption at the 
other end o£ thjp room. The^ noise Is bothering both Mrs. Harris 
and the reading grqu(r; What could she say? 

B. The recess bell ha^ rung Wnd Mr. Larlmor's stude^its bounce Into the 
' classroom and take their seats. Jesse, however , is not with the 

rest of the class. A concerned Mr. Larlmor finally ,f Inds htm 
h^r the swing set. What could he say to Jesse? 

C. Mrs. Finney's third grade class^ thoroughly enjoys having the pet 
hamsters' In thelt classroom. Each student has a turn at feeding the 
hamsters for a week. This weekr^ilt Is-C^ol Ann's turn, but she has 
neglectied her responsibility to<fay. What could Mrs. Finney say to ^ 
her? ' ' ' V ' * ■ 1 . 

D. Miss Harrow has set up Individual "creativity" stations for her stu- 

^ dents. Jerr^had finished his seat work and was now enthusiastically- 
painting a picture. When the 3:30 p.m.^ bell rang, however, went 
with the other students - leaving the palnt^Jar open and the brush 
still full ^of paint What coulfl Miss I|^rx:ow say to Jerry tomorrow 
moling? ^ J , ' '* 

E. The sixth grade class was watching a special film on Alaskan 
wildlife. During the last ten minutes of the film, Ca:ndy disturbed 
the teacher and much of the class by noisily flipping her pencil over 
and over again. What could the t^eacher say to Candy after the^ f 11m 
Is over? ^ , ' ' ^ * ' 

%. Miss Rand Is attemp'tlng to^ help her stjidents ^eam responsibility by 
straightening their classriiom and putting their chairs on tli^lr d^sks 
(so the janitor can sweeps ' at' the end of the day. Lohny has left 
a mess ground his desk and neglected to put up his chair for t;he 
past two days.> What could Miss Rand say to Lonny? ^ 

IS. The recess bell has rung and the students are pouring back Into the 
classrooms. Mr. Carlos and Mrs. Remera are In the hallway finalizing 
las t^ minute plans fo^a joint class project. Anita approaches the 

^ two teachers anid consistently tries to Int^errupt their discussion. 
What Could Mr. ^Carlos say to her? 

H. Mrs. Jones and her class begin their schooldays with reading lessors. 
For the past two days Jenny has come to schools-twenty minutes late. 
This disturbs both the class and the teacher^ What could Mrs. Jones Bay 
to Jenny? 

\- ■ • ^ 



• . w ■ , •. • . ■ • , ^ . 

During the flrtft month of* school; Mir. Chtog plves a regular home- 
work assignment three days a* week ta his sixth grade, class. Susie 
has turned In all of tier asslgnmeiit3«on time; however ^ they h^ve 
bee& cruiq>led9 smudged». and occasslonally Illegibly* *What cojuld ^ 
Mr. Chang say to Susie? 

Miss Gole and a tto<!Ker*s aide are on playground duty, watching the 
second graders dur,l^g afternoon recess ^ Soon she catches sight ^of 
Henry swinging and then jumping to the ground In front of him. 
Miss Cole sees this as a danger to, both Henry, and the othler ' 
students. What could she say-^ him? 



f 




JLeader's Summary of Situation f or- Rol^-Playlng "I - Messages": Teacher/Parents 05 

' ■ ■ •■ ■ I, - ' ■ • 

/ ' A. It Ifl parent "back-to-shcool nlght"-and Mr. Lowe Is ex^lalnlxug to 
the parents of his second graders about ^|:he subjects he hope$ to 
coyer during thf jr^^*' Tina's father hesitantly rajLses his haad 
and asks a question about parents helping with the "new math." \j 
^ €evferal parents nod their heads in agreement What could Mr.* Love 
siay to Tlna*'8 father to show he is glad the topic was brought up? 

B. Mips. Wong and yohnny^s mother are hi^vlng a tebcher-paren^ conference' 
about Johnny's inability to get along with the other Children. 

^ Mrs^. W<mg has outlined some approaches that she w^ll use at school 
and that she woulc\^ like Johnnyls^ mother to continue at home. Hoi^- 
ever at each approach, Johnnjr's mother has remarked, "I<may^ try if." 
How could MrsuWong respon^ to Johnny *8 mother *8 attitude? \, 

C. Mr. Bams want?, to discuss Laura's aggressive behavior with'^er parents. \ 
Yet oh two separate occasions they have cancelled the conference at * 
th6 last minute. yWhat cou^d Mr. Barns say to the parents >hen he 

^ I tri^s to contact them 4gain? ' . . ^ 

p. Miss Ortega has been working extensively jd.th Lisa*s paFents concerning ^^ 
ways they^cquld help Lisa feel better abbut herself through losing ^ 
t weight. . Lisa has noticeably begun to lose weight d!nd is responding 
' jnore positively* in class. What^ould.Mlss Ortega say to encourage 
^ the parents at the i^extr-conf erence? 

E. Shortly after school was out for the day, Corttiey's mother charged • 
- into Mr. Lester's room. She emotionally related that Cortney had 

come home in tears becatise-Mr. Lesjber had been "picking on hin^ all * 
^day." After Mr. Lester calmly explained about the^ oije incident that ^ * 
J had upset Cortney at school and about how he had handled it,' 
Cortney' s mother retorted, "Well^ that's not what he told me I" 
x-How.coij^d Mr. Lester respond to her remark? , \' 

P. Mr. and Mrs. Allen have met twice now wlth^Joey's teacher. He 
has disci^ssed with them possible approaches £or changing Joey's 
consistent at J: ent^on-gettlng behavior. However, the Aliens 
comment over dnd 'ver again about their busy schedule and how they , ^ 
won't have time to 'try all those things with Joey. How could the 
teacher respond to Mr. and Mrs. Allen's remarks? 

6. Mls^ Astor noticed that Jason, one of her eager first graders, was 
having difficulty knowing how io tie his shoes. After discussing 
the problem with him, she discovered that he had always worn boots 
and that this was his first pair of "tie- shoes" for school. At the 
first conference. Miss Astor presented the problem to Jason's parents 
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<ufd enlisted^ their help In 4^4hlng hln how to tie shoes. Miss 
Astbi: has la^lced that Jason ls« nov successfully tying l^ls oim 
shoes. What appreciative remark could she say to the parents • . ~ 
^t the next conference? \ ^ <> . ^ ' 

' Slx-year^lds^Jay ha^ be^ dlaruptlng the class with his outbursts; 
"I don't have to do If - I only mind my Mommy." Miss' Aslow met 
with Jay* s mother and together they worked out a plax\ for both home ' 
and school to deal with Jay's ^problelli. Miss Aslow has followed' her 
par^^ of the agreement for the past .nionth^ however .Jay continues his 
outb'ttrs}:8. "^piat could she say tO' Jay's mother when they meet' for 
a^ conference? • . 

Mrs. Jef fe^i^ and the jschool nurse have determined tha,t Sand^ definitely 
needs to have^ her eye^ examined. After a conference with the «parentSt 
the school nurse assisted them In seeing lytjp^axT appointment with a 
lopal optometrist. Now the school nurse^ reports to Jaffers 
that she has arranged two different appointments for Sandy and her 
pa;tents and they have not kept either one. Whit could Mrs. Jeff jsr^_ 
say to Sandyj^ parents when they come In for a conference? / 

Mfs^^J&cks, the learning disabilities tocher, Thad determined t)iat^ 
Rosa has a serious perceptual problem. She a^rwged with TU)s3C^ 
par^ts and With a specialist iEor Rosa to go twldie a week 'after 
school for remedial .work. In checking 9^'kosa'r caset Mrs. Jacks - 
has discovered that Rosa has been at school, ^et has isot attended 
her remedial sessions ,foi;^tw6 weeks. What Jobld Mrs. Jacks say 
to the parents when she contacts them? ^ J * 



Leader's Summary of (he Family Q^'stellatlon.lfr 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THE FAMILY CONSTELLATION. 



^ ^ . ' (Part J) Background . s ' ^' 

* " • . ■ I ' ' ■* ' • - 

• ^ X \ . 

> : An Individual's experiences in the family, thi^^pportunltles*^ and 
barriers, jchallenges and expeditions, ambitions and frustrations, are 
strongly influenced *by one's podit Ion' In the birth order of the family. 
9? greatest concern In this relationship Is tHe Inm^ct^f the family 
upon.tjbe personality of the itldividual. These exj^lencep in the family 

' ar% the q^ost Important determinants for his 'f ram of reference for per- 
ceiving, interpreting^ and evaluating his world outside the i^^ly. 
The knwl^dge, hablt^, and skills vhlch he acqiiirf^ in the home largely 
determine his capacity for dealing with outsideve it nations. 



, A basic assUnptiprf is made that personality and Character traits- 
e es^essions of movement within the ^family group. The concept of 
the f^^illy constellation as a dynamic explanallon sees the. ;development ' 
not ss. bacli the result of factors which converge on the child but that 
of one's own interpretation/ and related Interaction. Each child- In- 
fluenced the gtoup and other members of the family as much as the child 
is influanced by them, and in many cases even more so. tach child's 
early relationships with other members of the .family festabllphes ways 
to approach others in an effort to gain a place in the group . All 
strivings are diriected towards a feeling of securl^^ - a feeling^ of 
belcmging -^that the^ difficulties of life will be overcome and the 
child will emerge sajfe^ and victoriously. 

Individuals reaot differently to the same situation. Nd* two children 
bom into the same family grow up in the same situation. The family 
environmien4: ^that surrounds each individual child is altered. The envir- 
onments of the children- witlvLn the same family may be different for 
several reasons. 

1. With the birth of each child, theiffamlly situation changes. 
A Parents are elder and more experienced. 

Parents may be more prosperous and own ^^§^V pwn hoine. 
Parents may have move'd to another neighbofhood. 
Possibly of step-parent due to divorce or death. 

2. The child is physically or mentally handicapped - or- sickly. 

. Parents may feel guilty. 

Sibling required to assume more responsibilities. 



3. Child is-decea#^, * ^ ^ 

Pajrent^ more protective of those ^om after. 4^ 
Parents tend to compare remaining chlj.dr^'n with the *'angel 
In. heaveh " * 



4. Extreme groui^s , * ' ^ 

An only\boy among all glrld. 
^ /An only girl among all boys. ' 

Combined families when two dlvorced'*i>eople niarry. 



In the life-pattern of , evety^hll^ there Is the Imprint of one's 
position. In the family with It^; definite characteristics. Jtt Is just 
upon this one. fact— the child 'sVp lace In the fjartily constellation — that 
much of hfs future- attitude towards life depends^ - 

. Alliance and Competition ^ - , f 

. .Every brother* and sister has some^ pleasant feelings and some un- 
pleasant feeling^ about each, other^ They are likely to have pleasant^ 
relations when they satisfy one ^bther* s needs. Since each child feels 
differently toward each brother and sister, t(ne relationship, of any two 
of them Is^ vwry- special . • each member strWed for his o>m place * 
within the grbi^, the competing opbdnents yatch each other caref-^^y, ^ 
to se^ the waysVand means by whichNthe opponent ^cceeds or^ f aliV* 
'Whercf' one isucc^ds^ the other givesjuip; where one shows weakness or ^ 
def IclencleSy the other st^s in. ' In this way competition beti^en '^^^^ 
two members of the family is always expressed through differenc^es in 
character, temperament, interests and abilities. * Conversely, the stm- 
ilarity of characteridf^Lcs always indicates alliaj^ces. Sometimes, i^e 

. two^trongest compe^titors show no sign of op6n rivalry, buty^ratKer 
present al^cio8e-<jnit pair; nevefth^ess, their competitive Btriving* ^.s 
expi^ies^eq^ in persoiiality 4^f fer-ences. One may lean and get ^Aupport by 
weaki^ssVan^ firailty. These are cases where strong competitS?^ 4i<i not 

J pr^^nt pefson^l methods of compensatory striving." 



A^fdistinction should' be ^de between sibling rivalry and sibling ^ 
competition. Rivalry^ is defined as open congests and fights for immed- 
iate grat if j. cat ion. CompetitiooJ on the otheig^hand, may be presenf with 
^t open resentment ^r antagonism. ^Competition his a much more signifi- 
caht impact on each child and leads to the development of opposite char- 
acter tfaits,> interests', abilities, and temperaments. On^ child. seeks 
success, in areas \0here his sibling has been unsuccessful. The siblings 
who are most different, theriefore, are competitors and those who are 
most alike are allies.^ The sibling witfh whom 'a child is competing has 
the greatest influence on the development of his life style. 



J The more severe li^l^llhg competition^ nay be founds between first and* 
second bom ch;g.dren. The first;. dhild is the only sibling to be^'dethroned"* 
as an only child. It is felt that '^as a fesiilt, he is^more likely to resents 
the presence of other ^iblings^^ especially the second bom. 

, ^ r \6mpBtition may a:^o be' found b^etween second aiid^^lrd4bom children. 
Adjacent siblings in -tlye family seeiiit to present mor-e^i mutual threat thafiT 
alternate siblings. In a given trail, the) strengths of both the f irs^^ " 
and third born chilHten are a compecit;lve reaction, to weakness in the M 
same trait fcKiiyi Inlbhelr mutual foe — the differencje. between adjacent 
siblings will promote slmijLaritied among^ altemtfte siblings. 

*>^'^The concept of sibling alliance and competition can be illuptratetf* In ^ 
the arena of^sphpol achievcaient If one ^hUd in tha^ family had dlstin-* 
guished hlmseXf as being ^very high acadenQLc achiever, and a competing 
sibllrfl may m^ke on^ of several respqnses. Jf thera Is a chance that the - 
mdre successful sibling may be surpassed, |he lover afhiever mfli|]r retdptfola 
* his efforts and try hat^'der to be the highest achfever in the family.. If, 
on fcHe other hand, the ppssibility of vinnlngtthe .achievement 1)attle seems 
remote, the lower.Whievei^jnay withdrjtar from the school achieveipent battl^ 
field and' attempt to^find status In aQ^it!faer arena of battle. . The lower V 
achiever may strive to' become tlye most sotially adequate sibling, the 
b^st athlete, or. the highest achiever ip/y^ome non-academic part of the \ 
school curriculum.,, . * ^ / / 

- > ^ ■ ^ ** 

Sibllng?si».\.^ich %ye ';|§rmed. a^' allu^ can cooperate 

, because one dSea not thrM^^^ stittis of the dther. It l^also possible 
^ ^ that alliance r^l£ttonships are formed by two siblings in an effort ^to 
'i defeat a/ third sibling 'Who Is a common foe. 'Sibling? th^t are quite far 
ap^rt in age or are of different se^es may ^nd that no threat exists if 
both become high achievers. Tor example, one child can fiiW status by 
being an adequate Boy acliiever in junior h^h school while th^ other ca^ 
V find, status by being, an adequate girl achiever in the t^ird gxrade. The 
.V, alliance between three childre.n may be strengthened if they both feel 
•\challenged by a third sibling in the fifth grade. ' 

:^ K " / ' V ' : ' 

From the moment of birth the child acts, thinks, and feels in re- 
* sponse to his world in accordance with how he experiences or perceives 
his world is to him — reality^. What actually happens to the indi^dual 
Is not-^as J.mportant as "how he Interprets the situation. It is not the 
posiilion In the family sequence that is the decisive factor but* rather 
the jlituation as the individual interprets it. 
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(Part II)'Positlon Cliaracterfstihs 



Avrule olvthumb for detertilnlng orditoal ppaltlon? within a family Is 

looking-for f l^e year spreads. If there Is a five or more years s pread 

betweifai /children, the yout^r child la more like an oldest t)r otily. 

For exai^j^^ ^ \ 

(oldest)' John . ^ > 

. . (middle) V Sue - 2 (two years younger than oldest) 

■ < (if ' 



j(9nly or 



oungest) ~ Mary - 3 (thr^e year^ younger) 

*l61dest) r ^ Joe - 9 (nine ye^irs younger) ^ ' ' 

. . . "I^e following are>characterk8(rics of e^ch ordl^^^^ 

- . I' 
Single' Child / ^ ^v" 

. The only child has a decidedly difficult- start In life because^ the 
entire childhood Is spent among persons who are more proficient. The 
only child may try to develop skills ^nd areas that^^ll gain approval 
of the adult world or solicit their sympathy by b^ng shy. timid or 
helpless^ ' v - ^/ ^ ^ ^ 

Is either a pampered child or a competent chlld.^ . • 

. A boy some^lfimes feels that his Jfather Is his rival. • \ 
Enjoys a position as the center of Interest. • i 

'^Usu^lly Is Interested only In oneself. , ^ . 

Sometimes has feeling of Insecurity due to the anxiety of the 
parents. / f J 

Usually are ntFt^ taught to gain things by own effort; merely tp 
^ant something Is *to have It . . y 

' it\requests not granted, the only child may "feel unfairly 
treated and refi^ae to cooperate. ' . 
Often^lone^^may expect a "special plafce" without having earned It. 

X)ldest C hild ^ T v f 

' The oldest child hias threatened pod'ifrlon in life;'' being the oldeist 
should entitle the flrst'^ child to the favored spot 3nd frequently does. 
^oWever, discouragement may follow upon the birth of the second <3hlld and 
the responsibility of th^ favored iJosltlo^ may shift. 

Is an only child for a period of time and has/N^heref ore, beeri the 

'center ^of interest. ► / ^ 

Has to be first— -In the sense of gaining and holding* superiority 
over fhe next children. ^ " , 
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Becomes a "dethroned" child with thel^irth of the Second child. 
May feel unloved and neglected. Usually strives to keep or to 
regnln his bothier's attention by positive deeds; when this fails, 
quite often switches to the useless side and may become-olm<»clous « 
. If mother fights back, the child may become a problem child?\^ 
Could develop a good, competent behavior pattern or become extreinely 
?llscouraged. 

S6metlmes strives to protect and help others in his struggle to 

keep the upper hand. 
Sometimes death wishes or expressions of hate are directed toward 

the second child. 
If the oldest child is a boy followed by aVslster — within a short 
time: ^ \ 

Personal ^conflict may become a pattern of sexual discord 
Girls devel^op faster than boys during one to seventeen and 
press closely on the heels of the first child. Girls may 
displace boy as "oldest" child. 
The boy usually trie's to assert himself because of social 

preference for boys ^nd may take advantage of his masculine 
role.' 

As a teenager, may become a critic of parents — previously only 
critical of siblings. P 



Second Child 



The second child has somewhat of an uncomfortable position in life 
and usually takes a steam-engine attiAide, trying to catch up with the 
child in front and has feelings of being under constant pressure. 



Nevei^fcas the parenid^^Jjj^ivided attention. 
AlwaysThas another child in- front who is more advanced. 
Feels that the first child cannot be beaten which disputes a claim 
of equality. ^ 

Often acts as though there is a race to be won. Hyperactive and pushy. 

Has th^."Avis Complex" - because I am second I will try harder. 

If the first child is successful," the second is more likely to feel > 

uncertain of self. 
Usually is the opposite of the first child (If the first child is 

"lazy".) 

Becomes a "Squeezed child" whenever a third child is born. 
Tends to be more aggressive socially than oldest child. 

Youngest Child 

N ^ " . . \ 

The youngest child has quite a peciiliar place in the family constell- 
ation and may become a "speeder" because of being outdistanced and thus 
may beconte the most successful; or if discouraged have inferiority feelings. 
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Is often like an only child. 

Usually' rtilngs are done for "the baby" -^ decisions made,* and respon- 
^ slbllity taken. 
Usually is spoiled by the family. 

Finds oneself in an embarrassing positiori- — is usually the. smallest', 

the weakest and above all, not t^en sej^ously. 
May become the "boss" in the family. / ^ 

Either attempts to excel_ his brothers and sisters or evades the direct 

struggle for superiority.. 
May retain the baby role, and hook others into a service role. 
Often allies with the first as being different from the rest. 
^» 

Middle Child of Three 

The middle child of three has an uncertain place in the family group — 
and may feel neglected. The middle child discovers that the privileges 

of the youngest and the rights of an older phild are not available. 

/ 

May feel unloved and abused. ^ - 

Becomes a "squeezed child" whenever a third child is born. 
May hold' the conviction that people are unfair. . 
May be unable to find a place in the group. 

May become extremely discouraged — and more prone to become a "problem 
child." 



5 r. 
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Leader's Summary of the Four Goals of the Child's Disturbing Behavior #7 

^. • - 

Every action of a cJilld has A purpose. Hi's bas^-c aim is to have his 
place in, the group. A wfell-behaved and well-^dj^ustid chil^ has found 
his way toward social acceptance by conforming wltR the requirements of 
the group and by making useful contributions. Bur even the ch^ld who 
misbehaves and defies the needs of the situation still believes that his 
actions will give him social status. He may try to get attention or 
atJtempt to prove his power, or he may seek revenge or display his deficiency 
in order to get special service or exemption, Whichever^f these four 
goals he adopts, his behavior is^ based on his conviction that only in 
this way can he function within the group. His goal may occasionally 
^ vary with circumstances; he may act to attract attention at one moment, 
and assert his power or seek ifevehge at another. He taay alstf obtairf his 
goal by different techni<}ues; and conversely the same i behavior pattern 
may be used for different purpoQ^s, Its dynamics can be generally 
recogniz^^ by the effect it has on others, and by their reactions, 

1. ATTENTION ; is Doperative in most young children. Its piredominance 
ia the result of the method in which children are brought u^J in our culture. 
When young, they hav^ feW opportunities to establish their social 
position through useful contribution. Whatever has to be done for the 
welfare of the family is done by older siblings or adults. This leaves 
only one way for a young child to feel a part of his family group. Prevented 
from gaining status through his own constructive contributions, he seeks 
proof of his acceptance through^gitts^ demonstrations of affection, or 
at least through, attention, • As none of these Increases his self-reliance 
and self-cbnfidpnce, the child requires constant ^ew proof that he is , 
not lost an^ i;ejected. He may try /irat' to get jresults through socially 
acceptable and pleasant means, like qhdrm, cuteness, bright remarks, and 
the like, when^ however, these methods are no longer ^effective — when a 
younger sibling steals the show, or when the adults expect the child to 
give up his "childish" behavior as he grows up~he'wilf ^ry any other 
conceivable method to put others into his service or to get attention. 
Unpleasent by-product's like humiliation, piinishmentv or even physical 
pain do not matter as long as^ his main purpos^ is achieved. Children 
prefer being beaten to being ignored, i 

- 2, POWER ; Efforts to "control" the child lead to a deadlock in a 
struggle for power and superiority between child and adults. The child 
tries tp prove that? h^ can do what he wants and refuses to do what he 
ought to/ No final "victory" of parents or teachers is possible. In. 
most instances the child will "win out",* if only because he is not restricted 
in his fighting methods by any sense, of responsiblity or moral obligation. 
The few times that parents are able to score a "victory" and overppwer 
the cbild make him onJLy the more convinced of the value of power and the 
mare determined to strike "back, the next- time witH stronger methods, ^ 



. ' • y 

3. REVENGE : This battle between parents and child if or power and 
domination may reach a po;tnt where the parents try every conceivable 
means to subjugate the culprit. The /jnutuay antagonism may becofflfe so 
Strong that each party has only one*desire; retaliation, to revenge his 
own' feeling of being hurt-. • The child no longer hopes merely for 
attention or even ppwet; feeling ostracized and disliked, he can see his 
place in the group only by his success in making himself hated. Children 
of. this type know where they can hurt the most and take advantage of 

the vulneraibility of their opponent s?\ They regard it as a triumph when 
they are considered yicious; since that is the .only triumph they can 
obtain, it is the only one they seek. 

4. ASSUMED DiJSABILtTY m IJIAPEQUACT r .^^ who is passive, or 
whose antagonism is succespfuly beaten' down, may be discoutaged to such 
an extent that he cannojt hope for any ^ significance whatsoever. He expects 
onjy defeat and failure and- stops trying. He hidc^f himself behind a 
display of real or imagined inferiority. He uses his inability as a 
protection so that nothing will be required or expected of him.. By avoid- 
ing participation or contribvition, he tries to preclude more humiliating 
and einbarrassing experiences. 
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.Leader's Summary of' Understanding a Child's Mistaken Goals #8 



Goals of 
Misbe- 
havior 


Child . lis 
saying 


t 

Teacher 
or Parent 
feels 


Child reacts 
to reprimand 

by . ^ 


Some suggested 
^corrective 
measures 


Attention- 

getting 

Mechanisms 


I count' only 
when I am ' 
being noticed 
or served 

'■ ^ ; ■ 


Annoyed, wants 
to repind, or 
coax. ' Delighted 
with "good" 
chUd 


Temporarily stops 
disturbing action 
when given 
att,ention 


Ignore 

Answer or do the 
unexpected . • Give 
attention at pleas- 
• ant times 


/ Power 

;• 


I ^ount only 
when I am 
dominating, 
when you do 
what I want 
you to do^ 


Provided 
Generally wants 
power ' 

Challenged "I'll 
make him do it" 
"You can't get 
away with it." 


Intensifies 
action when 
reprimanded 
Child wants to 
win, be the boss 


ExtrJ^cate self 
Act, not talk 
Be friendly 
Establish equality 
Redirect child's 
effort into con- 
structive channels 


Revenge 

• ) 


I can't be 
liked, I 
*don ' t have 
power, but 
l-'ll count 
if I can 
hurt others 
as I feel 
hurt hy life 


Hurt, mar 
'*How coula 
d6 this to ui( 

r , 


Wants to get / 
Makes self 
disliked 

V \ 


Extricate self 
Win child. Maintain 
order with minimqm 
restraint 7 Avoid 
retaliations, take 
time and effort to 
help child 

y 


Inadequacy 


I can't do 
anything 
so I won't 
try to do 
anything at 
all. I am 
no good. 


Despair "I 
give up." 


Nd reprimand, 
therefore, no 
react on 

Feels that there 
is no use to try 
Passive 


Encouragement (may ^ 
take a long time) 
Have sincere faith 
in child's ability 



\ ■ 
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Leader's Sumqiary of the. Encouragement Process //9 

At prebent, children are 'exposed to a sequence of discouraging 

* . ' • . . > ^ ( 

experiences « Deliberate encouragement is essential to counteract them. 
The child misbehaves only if he is discouraged and does not believe in 
his ability to succeed with useful means. Encouragement implies your 
faith in the^Qhild. It communicates to. him your belief in his strength 
and' ability, not in his "potentiality". Unless you have faith in him 
as he Is , you cannot encourage him^ 

The following are nine important stepk in the encoyragement process. 
Each step is followed with a case example written by teachers and 
principals. 

1. Valuing the Child 

Early in spring, I received a notice that a noted troubilemaker 
from another school our district was being transferred to our school 
Ho was^Hi^seventh-grade boy, very mature, and big for his age. I 
j|j|^ed Bill into my office the fir'st' day and told him was very 
9ppy to see. him at our .school. I told him we could use a boy like 
him for our patrol and also that "he would be a definite asset to \ * 
our Softball team. I knew ahead of time that he was a good athlete 
and liked baseball. I also talked a little baseball with him, and 
I could see he was happy with our little conversation. > 

Bill was placed on the parole and has done an ekcellent job. 
He" has been guilty of a few minor rule infractions hup, has done 
nothing seriously wrong. He is very well liked by his classmates, 
and he has become a leader with nis-peer group. * . 

^ I have become quite fond of Bill and consider him one of the 
ni^^t bo^s attending the laxihool. His mother recently came to 
school and told me how happy she Was about the way ^111 has been .-I 
behaving himself and how much he likes to come to school. \ 

uowing faith in the Child 

The 'childi'en were sitting on the floor of the ;Llbrary listen- 
ing to the librarian tell about the Caldecott and. Newberry awards. 
The librarian was explaining- that the Caldecott was awarded for the 
best illustrated children's borfk of the year. Mrs. Smith, the 
. teacher, said, "Some of you children may grow up to be fine book 
illustrators and perhaps achieve t^is ^ward some day." Tim spoke 
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up and 8al4 that he had just written'' a story and he bet he could 
draw a picture for every page, and win an award too, right now. 
Instead 'of doing what some might consider the oHvious and pointing 
out that .he was too young, Mrs. Smith agree with him, saying that 
he was a fine artist and that his work was very good. 

Creating Self-Confidence 

The first grade was presenting a program for the other grades. 
The program was A pla]|^ which involved some reading. The best / 
readers were chosen for the leading roles. Th? day before the 
•program many of the children were not in school because of illness. 
The teacher had to find replacments. Danny was' a boy who never 
read in class. He lid not like to read and never read well. The 
teacher took thi§ opportunity to stimulate him. ' She said, "Danny . 
would you like to take the reading part? W6 need someone who can 
do a ^ood job, and I am sure you* can." 

Danny was reluctant. Tryouts wer^ scheduled for lunch hour. 
At lunch time Dapny .was there. He was not the best reader, but the 
teacher told' him he read well. The teacher helped Danny after school, 
and Danny took the play home to practice. The next day on the 
program Danny was an effective reader replacement. He had an 
opportunity to attain teal social status, to belong. He felt" success- 
ful when the play was a success. From that day on Danny lovea to 
read and volunteered frequently in the classroom. 

Recognising a Job Well Done • - ^ 

Tommy had b^en a problem all year in many ways. Because he 
failed to turn in arithmetic assignments, he had been held back from 
going on to multiplication with the rest of the group.. He appeared 
to accept this calmly and continued to function in the same manner, 
until one day J gave^ a test including addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication.. He was instructed . to do only th^ first two parts. 
Much to my amazement he did part three and did it exceptionally 
well! I praised him hi^hly^in front of all, and soon the children 
too were encouraging him. Tommy fuhctioned effectively in- arithmetic 
from that point on. 

Utilizing the Group , 

I rearranged the seating in the classroom early in April. One 
of the changes was placing Ruth and John next to each other. 

Ruth is a somewhat witlhdrawn child who does above average in her 
school work. She is an avid reader aud has an exteiWive personal 
library which iuQludes a variety of , science and-hj.stoty books, for 
young children. I^any ^of these books are^^k^pt in school either in 
Ruth's desk or in her locker. All of her 'spare time is spent 
reding books. Her social contacts are almost nonexistent. 



*Dinlaneyer, ,Don and Rudolf Dreikers^. Encouraging Children to Learn : 
The Encouragement Process . Englej^ood Cl'iffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963. 



%6. Ijntegratln p ; the Group 

^ I have nine boys %nd one girl from grades 6, //and 8 working 

. J alone in an ext»^ room from 2:00 .to 2:45 p.m. daily. All but one 
^^ have serious reading handicaps. One asked to join the class for self- 
improvement. I gave, them a talk describing the self -study and t^st 
program. They believe in the program implicitly. One eigth-grade 
boy, who does not cry readily, burst Into tears when they retqrned 
to their home room. The eigth-grade teacher asked what happened. 
"I got six wrong," said Bill. 

I do not ask their ^coyes, as this is a private project. Next 
day I had two- minutes alope with Bill. "Why don't you ask me for help 
if you don't know how to answer a question?" I asked. 

"In front of those^ sixth-grade kids?" answered Bill. " 

"They are doing easier cards than you are, but I'll step into the t 
hall with you if you,!d rather. What gave you trouble?" I asked. 

"Those long and shqrt marks; I can't tell the difference," said Bill. 

"Well, thank y<Ai for telling me. Maybe th^e are a lot of others 
in your room who eanft> I'll have Mrs.- James explain it for all the 
grades in English class tomorrow," I promised. 

7.^ Assist in Development 

Millie is a- slow learner. She is a fifth-grade girl who was a 
member of a clu^ for girls which I hel&wf to direct. A part of the 
club work, is memorizirtg^.. The girls haVe booklets- with stctlons on 
which they are tested and for which they receive awards similar to 
the scouting program. In mdst cases the girls learned the verses at 
home and just recited them tb the leaders at thes^lub meeting. Millie 
was having trouble- She t:ouidn't seem to pass any>)f the work. I 
realized she needed encouragement. 

I went over with Millie the particular section she. had to do and 
said to her, "Now you study just this jjluch, and then say it to me." 

When she had learned one small parr; we went on* to t^- next bit. 
, After she had l^rned each assig^ied portion ^ ^ j section, 

I had her look over the whole secticm again. able .to 

recite tjie whole section. Millie was a very i py gin nen 1 was 
able to sign the section indicating that she ha passed it. After 
that meeting, Millie did not sit with a baffled look on her tace. 
It had seemed like an insurmountable task to her. Now she kr^ew that 
she could do it. Millie gained caurage through .pacing . This technique 
can be applied ,>to groups also. 

I have found that the best form of encouragemeat is n^ver ^o let 
a child fail in his efforts. I have physical edjitation classes 
and use this method all the time. Some children are better than 
others in certain activities; some cannot perform at all. ^ In mV ^ 
Instruction I keep up a constant line of sincere praise. I tell 
each child how well he did; when someone is so wrong that the whole 
class knows it, I always find a part to praise. If the child receives 
such praise he does not Cense up, 'and even though he is not good, 
he will return for mdre instruction and will soon do th^ job well 
enough/ It frequently happens that the other children also take 
pride in this child's progress. ^ — 

■ t->?ff.' ■ ■ • ' 
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John is actlsfe, outgoing boy, somewhat of a discipline problem. 
He is slightly below average in achievement. The apparent c^g^ of 
poor achievement is his inattentivetness combined with a desire to 
finish, regardless of quality^ all he is assigned. 

Within a few days after the change in seating, I notice^John aslced 
Ruth about a book she was readings She passed it to him, an^jJohn 
started to look through it, making a comment now and then and calling 
her attention to a picture. I walked pastr their desks, and saw tihat 
it was a book about the planets. Soon Ruth was letting John borrow\ 
'her books. Recently, I saw Ruth and John talking outside ^after school. 
The children tell me they walk home 'together almost every day. ? 

Recognizing and Focusing on Strengths a^ Assets 

George did not do any class assignments. He had an average IX}., 
. /^fter about three weeks of s^ool had , passed, I discovered that he 
' could read very well. I brouSit this ability to the front and allowed 

George to experience success in this area, and it wasn't long before 
^'he started trying in the othW subjects. His status in the group 
ascended rap.idly. - 

9. Utilize the Interest of the Chil 

^. Tim does well in creativfe work but is apt to be in such a hurry 
that his writing is messy. For an American history assignment, he" - , 
wrote a poem about Captain John Smith which was $o good that each of 
the other fifth-grade classes wanted a copy. Thrilled by this 
recognition, Tim made three very neat copies for them. 

Some specifics in how^ t^G^verball3r encourage follow. These idleas 
are intended to be of help to jparents and teachers in working with 
children. Whether these remarks will in fact be encouraging will 
depend on the attitudes of th^ adults using them. Is the feeling one 
of belief in the child, trust, confidence, acceptance sometimes mixed 
with humor; or is the feeling one of moralizing^ preaching or 
impatience? 

1. "You do a good job of... " 

Children should be encouraged when they do not expect it, when they 
are not asking for it. It is poss^ible to point out some ^seful act 
or contribution in each child. Even a comment about something / 
small and insignificant to us, may have great importance to a chil-G. 

2., "You have improved in ^ 

Growth and improvement is*^ something we should expect from all 
children. They may not be where we would like them to be, but if 
there ts^progress, there is less chance for discouragement. 
. Children w3:i;L.:usually continue to try if they can see some improvement. 



"We like (dl||^>y) you, but we don't like what you do." 
Often a child feels he Is not liked after he has made a mistake or 
misbehaved. A child should never think he is^«i^t liked.' Xt is 
important to distinguish between the child and his behavior, between 
the act and the actor. ' * v ^ 

"You'can help imT (us, the others, etc.) by..." V 
To /feel useful/and helpful is important to everyone. »^ Child r§|L want* 
to be helpful/; we have only to give them the opportunity. 

"Let's try^it together." ^ 
"Children who think they have to do things perfectly are of te^ afraid 
to attempt something new for fear of making a md;irt:ake or fooling. 



"So you do^make a mistake; now, what . dan you learn from your mistake?' 
There is nothing that can be donlfcr abbut what has happened, but a 
person can always da something about the future. Mistakes cap teach 
the child a great deal, and he will learn if he does not f em- 
barrassed for haviifg^^made a mistake. ' ^ 

"You would like u/ to think you can't do it, "but we th^r^ you can." 
This approach could be used when the child says or coi. - that 
something is too difficult for him and he he^ Itateb to r .-n^so 
mi^ch as try it. If he tries .and fails, he has at least the 
courage to try. Our expectations should be consistent with the 
child's ability and maturity. - ^ 

"Keep trying. Don't give up." 

When .a child is trying, but not meeting much success, a comment 
like this might be helpful. 

"I'm sure you can straighten this out (splve this problem, etc.), but 
if you need any help, you know where to find me." 
Adults need to express confidence that children are able and will 
resolve their own conflicts, if given a chance. 



m 



"I can understand htjw, you feel (not sympathy, but empathy) but I'l 
sure yoi^'ll be able to handle it." 
Sympathizing with another person seldom helps him, rather it conveys 
that life has been unfair to him. Understanding the situation and 
believing in the child's ability to adjust to it is of much greater 
help to him. 
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Yardsticklng 



Objective: To list areas of comparison for self and otheifs 

■ • * , ' ' ' 

Activity 1, Goal 1 ^ f ) 15 minutes 



Tas k J)^ectlons ^ 



Individually, list area& yau use to yardstick (evaluate, 
compare) yourself > When you have finished with your personal 
list, goVhack and pjie a + by those areas in which you generally 
yardstiM po^pitively and a - by those areas in which yoji yard- 
stick negatively. 1 * 

Go on t<^ the "others" columns and list areas in which ybyi 
yardstick. ' , ^ ' 



• . 7\ 

Myself ^ 



Others 
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V 
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STANCES 



Objective: Tg^lst vcfrbal and nonverbal behaviors 
Activity^, Goal ^ 



15 minutes 



Task Directions 



• . . .. * 

In a small group, start with the 1-up Stance and list feeling 
sayings action, and roles* ^ Share, with each other and make a 
composite list for each of tKe three staQces. * 

1 -/ 



l-Up 



l-Down 



^qiial/Mutua] 



WHAT DO I FEEL 


• 




'Respect 


V 

J. t 






WHAT DO I SAY ^ 








WHAT DO I DO 


"» 






HOW DOI^LOOK 








mWHAT ROLE(S)/ ^ 
SI^PJATION 






> . — 



.1^ 



5^3 



I— Messages Written 



Objective: To learn the components of I - Messages and to wrtte 
five of them. ^ . 



Activity _3» Goal 1 



20 minutes 



In a small groups pick five situations the situations given, to 

you by the workshop coprdlnator. Write an ;I - Message for each r 
situation. When you na^ie finished, read your T - ^Message ?p ^jh^ ^ 
others In your group to'Mt^ feedback. Give feedback to the pitheris 
who read their I \J^}ftS^gagesI 

] 7 > — 



1. Situation 

, I feelT'^^^ 



because 



i 

irnen 



vnen you 



2. 



Sltuat4on 
I fe^l 



because 



when you 



Situation 
I feel 



when you 



because 



5'^ 
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situation 
I feel 



because 



when you 



Situation 
I feel 



because 



^ w hen you 



'7: 



5G 
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I - Messages, Role-Played 

t 



Objective: To role-play two parent situations using I - Messages. 
Activity 4, Goal, 1 ^ ^ 45 minutes 



First ^ 



if ' ^ ' 

•Silently read through the situations on your cards. 

•Te»tativel^^ck two situations you ^uld like to role play. 

'Check with the others In your group so that all of you have 
different situations. ^ ^ 



^Jext,. 
Role - Playing 



V 



5 J 
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^le-Playlng Directions 



1. Each person becomes A, B. C. 

' • *,* , ^ 

2. Person A » read one of your si^tuations aloud. Consider art 
.appropriate I - Message. 

3r[ Person ^» respond to the I - Message. ^ / 

4. Person C»observe for (a) sneaky you - message sent thrcfugh 
nonverbal messages (b) equ^lltarian verbal and nonverbal 
. messages. 

5x After the situaftion hais been rol^-played the first time, B 
and C '^haie feedback and of fer /Suggestions for another go- 
around* ' - " ' ^ 



6. Role play again the same situation Incorporating the feed- 
back suggest ion^. ^ ^ , . 

7. Briefly discuss the final role-playing of the situation. 

■ " " .. 

8. Rotate to B - actor 

C - i^esponder 

A « observei> ^ ^ 
— Follow the same directions above. * 

9* Rotate to C » actor ^ ^ 

" A ^ resp'orider * ^ ' * ^ ^ 
* B » observer 

Each person will. be^tl\e q^tor in two situations of their choice.'^ 



uDj«cnw IP- i«r*imtiiti.rniit^^ itmcea ylth ptrenti md childrin 
ictlvltyr' Jj &il 1 

VATS TO EUCAHtAGE RELATIONSHIPS 



I- 



nSl DOECTIONS 



If you are dolpg this and liking It. 
If you at? doing this a&^t liking it . 
If you vant to do thla or more- of it. 



1 



M 1, 



1 - Dojm. 



Equalltarfan/Mutual Respect 



5 



ERIC 



D 



Use overly large words 
educational Jargon 



Use overly simple words anjd 
explanations 

Gpsslp with others about a 



parent: 



D 
D 



Feel superior inside ' 
(morally, educationally, 
• socially) ■ ' ' 



'Use overly large words>^; 
educatlon^j jargon / 

, I. , 

Feel on the spot and 
defensive ' 

Put off palling or 
scheduling, a' cdnfer^nce 

StumUe^nd mumble words 
in a^ fconference 



Avoid eye contact 



Talk' in straight forward 
luannei^ 

/ 

Honest and openi' 



Look forward to / 
conferencing ^ • 

Promote mutual fre and 
takej^in decisions | 




.Call children nicknames 
^ which reflect abilities,' • 
D^annerisiBs, social status, 
etc. 



□ 



2 

U 



Feel (jefeated by a child 



Do for a child what he 
can do himself (if he is 
too slow, etc.) / 



p~j Encourage declslori-mal^ng 

j — I Sfiare^pprecla'tions. ., 

Let 'Child experience ' 
' . I I both positive and \ 

Qj Bribe, coax, complain^ | negative outcome ' 



Make promises which are 
lard to keep or are not 
kept. 
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iri Gossip about .a child with others 



□ 



• Share mistakes 



Objectlvei To suanarlze common ch^acterlstlcs of each taibUy constellation position 
Activity: Goal 2 I ' .45 minutes 



TASKJ5IRECTI0N 

Fill out columns 1, 2, 3, for yourself within your small dis- 
cussion group. Complete the remaining chart within the large 
discussion group. 



J 


Common Descriptors 


Advantages of Posit ioif 


Disadvantages of Position 


« 

Sibling (others') 
perceptions of 
Position 


FIRST 










ONLY 




~ — ~r- 






• • 


^fIDDLE 


• 








LAST 






: — ^ ^ 





* --J 



b J' 



V 



/ 



ERIC 



Objective: To asseafif the first part 




Activity: _6, Goal 1 ^ 


5^ minutes 




TASK DIRECTIONS 






Respond to the following. - ^ 




♦Today, I have learned this aboyt myself: 






- y " 


f 




— — .• r. - ' 




> 

- 1. 






— — 




' 

.!• .■, ■ 

a 



rite an^I-message about your experience so far In thJb ^qrkshop (It can 
be positive, negative, or neutral). , - • 



I feel 



CI 
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Objective; To sflwfhe the purposes of the discouraged child's misbehavior. - 
ictivlty: J, Goal 3 30 minutes 



TASK DIRECTIONS 



This Is a suBBiarx sheet of how the discouraged childjf Inds a 
place for himself /herself. As you read this chaftT consider how 

^.each behavior type senes a purpose. Remember the child is un- 

' aware^of his or her purpose; 




DISCOURAGED CHILD 



FINDS A PUCE By(' -III? BEHAVIOR SAYS: .1,. 



ION-GETTING behaviors 

.1 



Keeping people busy with 
hlm^ by being a goody- 
goody or getting in ! 
trouble 



must, be nbticed no matter 
What 



V. 



POWER behaviors 



fl 'behaviors 



showing that he is the boss 
a^'winaing the fight ^ 



gettlng^1)ack at others 
and hurting through wor4s 
and actions i 



must win or be tfie boas' no 
matter what , . 

must hurt another no m^he} 



iSSUMED ksABILITY behaylors 
Ir ; \ — ^ -4_ 



'w^at 



giving up in despair 
desperation 



nd' 



must not. let anyone expect 
^anythlh^ of me 



ERIC 



G2 



C 



to coip8|re llkes^nd dlsUkes with others who have the same priority 



2, Goal 1 



1 



45 inlnutes 
part 1 



\ * TASK DIRECTIONS . • * • 

In^your group of individuals with the same priority, compare 
your likes an^ dislikes of .this position. Record them on this 
sheet. / 



s 



What I like about my priority: 



What others like about; the same 
priority: 



What I don't lil^e about my priority:. 



What others withffk' same priority 
don'tllke: 



63 



V 



Objective: To glvjB an overview of ^116^01* priorities 



ktivity: J, ^1 3 



45 ffiini|tes 
part 2 ^ ^ 



Control 



[deallsm. 



' . ' TASK DIRECTIONS 

Ihib is ^ s'umniary sheet of 'several aspects of each priority. Com- 
patkyour Individual sunnnary qheet with this one. 



PRIORITY ASSETS 



is Orderly, 
planf ul 



LIABILITIES/ 
PRICE PAID 



social 'distance 



contributes ' overworke<i 
to social' 



r 



1 * 

7 ' 1^ 



SITUATIONS 
Trf AVom. 

in which feels 
'enbarrassnent, 
hunjilia|4on 



which feels 
worthless, • 
meaningless 



REliTIONSHIDS WITH 
CHILDREN 



' 'wants to win in power 

struggles ^^6g$^ 
"reminds, ^W^t^aintain 

order 

•excessive use of labels 
to categorize to'ioake 
order. * 
•expects children to do 
Vhat is wanted, when wanted 



'wants to be taken seriously,, 
, deman'aing respect 
. 'feels defeated when child is 

not progressing 

'tends to treat children as less 
than 

'may use toowledge ("teacher 
knows best" to evaluate self) 



too i^y to 
please frag- 
mented energy 



in, which feels 
^rejection 



•tends toward talklng'Vs 
action In disciplining 
•extreme difficulty with 
child who seeks revenge 
'tends to have trouble with 
disclpflne ' ■ 
* tends to ^e oversjUcltous 



low produc- 
tivity 



In which feels 
C pain or stress 



• tends to avq^id direct 
discipline, goes through ' ^ 
' office, counselor 
'tends not to be tuned in , 
to behavior disorders unless 
directly uneimfortable with , 
them \ , 

'tends to use materials, 
approach in a l^lf 4iearted way 



I 



r 




bJftctlPe: 



^ObJftctl«re: To cbnslderjaspects of nbtlvatlon 
Activity: Jl, Goal ^ ^ ^ ^minutes 

"MOTIVATOR^" and MOTIVATORS 



^ TASK DIRECTIONS / 

Read the following short essay. Relate jyour per- 
sq|^al experienc|s« to these concepts. ^ 



To help motivate for learning, producing, and helping, many people/ 
use criticizing, putplng-down, punishing, blaming, scolding, reminding, 
coaxing, and bribing. The receiver is supposed to realize his short*-^ 
comings and motivate himself to not only want to do and be better, but 
to actual^y'^Btart learning or producing or helping. Occasionally, for 
the person who feels good about himself, the negative.] approach does moti- 
vate. Most of the Jiime, especially for persons who s4e , ^^ms^ ves in a 
one-down position, the negative onotivation does not work. Jlather, the 
person feels worse about himself, more lethargic, more discouraged ^ more 
resistant, more resentful . - . and is ready to do battle or j^'thdrow. 

To help motivate for learning, producing, anci helping, a better 
approach is to use genuine compliments, appreciations, to. focus on 
approximation^ i.^e., to be encouraging. The receiver is more likely to . 
risk trying^ to venture, to move because he is not spending energy 
getting reaily to defend himself or withdraw f6r protection. Occasionally, 
for the person^^ feels badly about himself, the positive approach is 
rejected because the positives do not fit his negati^^e self-picture. 



G 



t 
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Also, occasionally the. positive "approach Is •rejected by those who 

^ \ ■ ♦ 

have unreallstlcally high expectatl6n8 for themselves. Then the 

f , . - - 

posltlvjbs afe discounted, / ^ 



7 - 



Objective: To consider the ramifications of punishment. 
Activity: Goal 4 ' ^ . 



PUNISHMENT, ITS ALLURE AftD ILLUSION 



25 minutes 
part 1 



TASK DIRECTIONS 

Read the following short essay J^|B^n Respond to 
the next worksheet. -^^^^ 



If'you^were a carnival barker and were trying to exploit the J 
alluring entlclttg' aspects of punishment to a crowd of potential buyers, 
what mlgnt'.some of those selling points be? Consider these (put in the 
Barker's context): 



^es folks, we have h^r£ before. us a^onaflde method for motivating 
yoyr^klds. Not only will It motivate your children but you , Ves, 
Y-OrU, can get direct benefit yourself from punishment. You heard me 
right. Yes slrree, that good ole' stand-H)y punishment has not been for- 
gotten or replaced by .thaee new-fangled, hot-shot Ideas., What Is It 
you can get from using pjunlshmeut? Here are but a few: ' ' 



1. 



You will get relief from current discomforts. ' Yes, that 
relief may be only temporary - but you will feel you are back 
In control, you will feel worthwhile again, and you may even 
feel you have gotten even for all the pain, frustration arid 

threatening remarks you: have received in trying to be the 
"good*' parent or teacher. 

You, will see Immediate effects. * Yes these effects ma^^pnly. . 
stop your child's Msbehavlor for awhile, but who cares 
atfout the long-term effects? We llvg In an Instant-coffee, 
Instant-soup, Instant-entertainment, Instant-happiness 
society anyway - why not, Instant discipline? ' 



60 
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3- You will be able io spend less time because pualshment does 
not take considering alternatives thinking of consequences, 

-responding planfully, or considering the child's purpose of 
behavior. Then you will have more .time to plan mo^te ways 
of keepii|g yourself /busier and busier. After all, idle 
hands . J . • " ^ - " 

4- You will have a simple, coiferete plan and you'll h^ve to 
admit ,7f oiks, that in these days of over-^specialization and 
over-chaice, the/simple and concrete sounds really appealing. 
So what if soper of the simplistic solutions breed complicated 
results. Li^e in the NOW!" 



Looking at uid evaluating the pros and cons of the barker's speel, 
it is apparent4how alluring punishment can be for all of us. at one time 
or another. For -most of us, however, there are the nagging thoughts, 
"Yes, but . . . what about what we are teachiTkj^ children? ... is 
4ight always right? ... what about violence breeding violence? n • . " 
All these nagging thoughts do bear on the issue. Here are some other 
considerations you may not have thought about. 



Punishment can lead to these three outcomes: 
Avoidance behavior 

2. Escape behavior » ' 

3. Defensive reactions 

Children learn to avoid when they hear and believe, "Stop that or 
I will spank you." They learn to avoid unpleasant or painful experiences. 
In some cases, avoidance can be worthwhile, but in many cases it is a 



passive, non-lnvolve^ way of j^lvlng problems,, making decisions and 
dealing with life. 



Children learn to escape by running from the punisher through 
physically withdrawing, emotionally withdrawing and truancy. 

Children learn defensive actions and reactions. In the name of 
self defense children learn to blame others and to lie in order to ^ 
protect themselves, 'kesentinent and hate towards the punisher (often 



seen as the school and/c^ the home) 'builds a posture of protection. 
^''^'iilft^*^6Bpif;B is guarded, distrustful, and ready for the fight or 

dight. ^ ^ . ^ 

_^ In the illusion of "Spare the rod and spoil the child" to Justify 
our actiotie, our guiding adage would be better to reflect encourageijiAi 

involvement, respect, trust, atid the sharing of responsibility, ftoes 

t. 

anyone have an adage for these concepts? 





Objective: To self-assess the use of punishment dnd alternatives 
Activity: _2, Goal 4 



25 minutes 



PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



1 



, part 2 



TASK Dlf^CTIONS 



I 



''Respond to this worksheet. Compare your perceptions 
and behaviors with others In your small group - 
-especially Item 4. 



What In punishment Is most alluring to me: 

relief from discomfort (back in control) 

see immediate results 

spend le^ time *^ ) 

havle^^simple, concrete pj.an 

What do I hava to loose from using punishment? 





- i - 


7^ 


(— r — ^ 

Who giv^s^me encouragement 


for using punishment? 






What iflnight do in>stead: 








i 
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Objective]! To give more specifics into the ramif i'cations of 
Activity: Additional Information N 
THE ALLURE AND ILLUSION OF PUNISHMENT 



lishment.^ 



/ 



TASK DIRECTIONS 
If i 

Read this handout at your own leisure outside the / 
workshop. It gives more specifics into punishment 
and its^ ramif ications. 



Punishment or the threat of punishment is viewed by most parents 
and t eachers as a bonafide method pp be used to motivate children • 
While this may be the expressed pifrpose for using punishment most 
benefits of punishment relate directly to those doing the punishing, 
Following are some direct benefits for teachers and parents to use 
punishment : 

•We get relief from current discomforts. 
•We can see immediate effects. 
'We can take less time. 

*We get a, feeling of being in control. ^ 
•We have a sii|01e, concrete action plan. 

Parents and teachers g^t reinforced for using punishment because 
it provides temporary relii^f from unccSHAortabli^ituations and it allows 
one to maintain a feeling of worth as we become ai primary ^locus of 
control. Often we use punishment as a means of getting even (retaliation) 
for the pail/, frustration, and threat ^that we adults are suffering. 

What does pun;Lshment or the threat of punishment do for the child? 
Imagine the situation of the parents who try to teach their child 
mainly by scolding rather than by encouragement.' fhe child misbehaves, 
they catch him or her and scold him or her, and he or she stops 
for now. Scolding and criticizing seem to work. The parent is 
reinforced for scolding b y the child stopping his or her misbehavior 
fox awhile. Patents are being reinforce^ for scolding. The very 
same behaviors they do not want may be increased. It will then 
be necessary to scold more. Hollering, nagging, and screaming are 
ways that parents are paying attention to their child. If the 
child wants "attention", and nagging is "attention", then the child ^• 
is being reinforced for his or her misbehavior. This fulfills the 
child's purpose. Remember, all behavior, whether appropriate or 
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Inappropriate, if reinf dreed /'1fcrl4{X^t end to be repeated. * 

There are other negatives asib^ated with the punishment process. 
Negative reinforcement results from the threat of punishment. 
Negative reinforcement ia when a person does so^gthlng to r^ove the 
possibility or existence of an unpleasant experience. If yoU say to 
the child, "Stop that or I will spank you" and the child knows yoii 
mean it he will stop whatever he or she is doing to avoid the un- ^ 
pleasant and painful experience of spanking. Negative reinforcement 
encourages avoidance behavior. If the child knows the threat of 
punishment exists for a certain behavior the child will avoid behaving 
that way; he or she is thus indirectly reinforced for tlieir avoidance 
by not having to experience unpleasant consequences. - 

Negative reinforcement is obviously different from positive 
reinforcement. The former encourages avoidance behaviors which may 
or may not be good (i.e. if the fchild avoided the unpleasant consequence 
by running away from home this would not be good); the latter, 
encourages the desired behaviors because of predict-ably pleasant 
consequences wKicU encourage the behaviqn: to be re lated. 

Negative reinforcement is the result of the threat of punishment 
while punishment is the actual presentation of an unpleasant consequence 
for inappropriate behavior. Punishment leads to escape behavior 
(i.e. After spanking the child may decide to escape the whole affair 
by running away or withdrawing from social contact to another part of 
the house or neighborhood). Now both negative reinforcement and 
punishment can lead to another undesirable consequence - defensive 
reaction by an individual. (i.e. The child may learn to lie or blame 
others.) * 

" Thus the wrong use of negative reinforcement, or punishment can 
lead to: 

1. avoidance behavior ^ 

2. escape behavior " 

3. defensive reactions 

r 

Parents and teachers should avoid physical punishment such as 
hitting their children because they want to teach their child to come 
to them when he dr she needs help or has problems. The major effect 
of punishment is to teach children to avoid and escape from those who 
punish. Some the avoidance and escape behaviors learned by children 
are : 

CHEATING: avoiding the punishment that goes with being wrong. 

TRUANCY: avoiding or escaping the many punishments which go 

with school failure, poor teaching, punitive admin- . 
is t rat ion of school . 
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RUNNING: escaping the m^ny punishments parent and teachers can /, 

. LYING: ' avoiding thg . punishment that follows dotng something 
wrong, I 

^ SNEAKING: avoiding being caught "misbehaving". 

Anothef reason to avoid the use of physical forms of punishment 
Is that this shows a child how to be aggressive to others. Children 
Imitate or model what they see adults doing. Scientists, have shown^ 
that children whose parents show much aggression toward them in the 
form of punishment are more aggressive with. other children. In 
summat^ punishment teaches negatflve attitudes (hate and fear) toward 
the punishing person, as well as teaching children to avoid persons 
in the future. - » * 

Punishment can serve the purposes of both the deliverer and the 
receiver. Th^ deliverer feels that he or she has fulfilled their 
duty .of being a "good" parent or disciplinarian and the receiver f eelef 
that he or she has paid the price. Punishment often avoids something 
more painful - owning and taking responsibility for ones actions. Have 
you ever heard the expression, "I would rather take a whipping than 
have to do that"^ Giving and taking a whipping is the cowards way 
out. Punishment allows administrators, teachers and parents to take 
less timey avoid prolonged involvement and risk not being successful. 
Punishment provides the child with a "cause" for retaliation^^ means 
for procrastinating^or avoidance of performing, and a model for htm 
or her to ua^ when they are in power position. '^Since everyone has 
"suffered" no one need change their basic behavior patterns and use 
democratic means to resolve conflicts. 

Physical punishment often requires the total organism to respond. 
One usually gets "up" and becomes emotional, i.e, getting angry. Total 
experience may test one's power and capability to act. It may 
become the only way that an adult has of confirming or establishing 
his or her worth. Some adults use "anger" to get themselves into 
action. They often threaten to punish as they become involved with 
the other person. The involvement may result in positive problem 
solving. The anger and threatening was only a means of getting 
oneself into action and involved with the other person. Yoti may 
know some men who are described in this fashion, "He acts real 
tough but he is a pussycat underneath it all." We often credit the 
anger, toughness, and threats for the positive effects rather than 
noting the continual involvement and problem solving that follows. 
Research focusing on teachers who were recognized as good classroom 
disciplinarians indicated that even though they often espoused a 
"strict" philosophy their effectiveness was based on good student 
involvement and it was especially enhanced by frequent physical contact 
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. We, parents ^and teachers, use punishment because "t/e need it. 
While we remembeiV cry "Spare the rod and spoil the child" to justify 
our actions, our" ftuiding adage would l)e better to reflect encouragement, 
involvement, resp^t, trust, and the sharing of responsibility^. Does 
anyone have an adage for these concepts? 




■ \ 

> 



Objective: To self-assess the encouragement process. 
Activity: _1, Goal ^ 

• / ENCOURAGEMENT 



20 minutes 



( TASK DIRECTION^ 

\Fill out this self-evaluation. Pay particular atten- 
tion to items 3 an^ 4. 



1. What I most ii^e to hear: 

X 



2. What I most like to feel: 



\3. What areas about myself are encouraged most? 
by whom 



by whom_ 
by whom 



4. What^I'd^ke, but don't get: 
I by whom_ 



by whom 



by whomj_ 



t 
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Objective: 
Activity : 



To be aware of five important aspects 6f change. 



ASPECTS OF CHANGE 



20 minutes 
part 1 



.TASK 'DIRECTIONS 



Read 'the following five aspects of change. Go on to the 
next worksheet to spell out your own change contract. 



Before commit ing oneself to a decision to change, there ar/^seVeral ^ 
aspects of the process which can be helpful to consider. These Aspects a^e 
posed as questions to ask yourself. There is an underlying principle un^er 
each quest i'on. 



WHO AM I WANTING TO CHANGE, MYSE|fF OR SOMEONE ELS^? 



Although we h^ve^nf luence over others jand vice versa the only 
person anyone can change is himself. Each person is responsible 
^ for his own behaviors, dboices arid conseilquences . 

2. WHAT GOODIES ARE IN IT TOR ME IF I TX) CHANGE? 

If a change is based on a person feeling he should be different 
to please or to be superior, almost always the change will be half- 
hearted and/or shortlived. It is essential that\the results of a 
decision to change have elements oT more fun, joy, excitement, 
happiness and spontaneity in it. 

3. WHAT DO I "have TO GAIN AND LOSE FROM A DECISION TO CHANGE? 

Any cjiange will have aspe both gains or wins^ and 

iji it. We crften fool ourselves by waiting for that -ifiagicaj 
pf a win-win or by predicting a lose-lose outcome. 



losses 
combinati 



T 
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IF I DO MAKE THIS DECISION AFTER CONSIDERING THE ABOVE. 3 QUESTIONS,* 
HOW MIGHT I SABOTAGE MYSELF IF I REALBY WANTED -^TO? ^ ' 

. • % ^ 

Looking at your unlqtie and personal sabotage techniques for 
setting yourself up to nbt make It Is like the old saying "spitting 
In one's soup," You may go ahead and sabotage yourself (or eat the 
soup), but.lt will not.be nearly as much fun (to eat It), 

HOW WILL I KNOW THAT I HAVE CHANGED (SPECIFICALLY)? % 



It Is easy and sonretlmes tempting as a person Implements a 
change In his behavior to expect more and more, to not be satisfied, 
<\r up the ante and not feel the good feelings that go al^fe, with 
accomplishing and meeting a goal. Knowing you^ have ' madJflPtir 
goal with sgpeclflc predetermined check points Is crucial^ the 
whole process of change, ' ' \ 




i * 
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Objective: To specifically f^cus on a behavior change, 
Activity: _2,^Goal 5 

CHANGE CONTRACT 



20 minutes 
part 1 



TASK DIRECTIO^IS 
Fill out the following form: 



1. Do I*want to make' change In my relationships with parents "^nd/or \ 
children? • > * ^ 

2. Am I willing to change mysejf? (Learn new ways, practice t^«em, 

^ evaluate them, adapt them) ' ' 

/ > 

3. What do I want to^hange? . i 



4. Wha^: do I staler to ^a±n and lose firom this decision? 

. / ; / ^ ^ ■ 4 

GAIN , lose' 



4 



> 



■t. 



5. How might I sabotage myself^lf I r^iily wanted to^ 



Objective: To react to situations of labelijig/in education 



Activity 



B. 



C. 



LABELING IN EDIjCATION 

■4' : . 



10 minutes 



Read the folloi^: 
attention to^ how 'you 
kind of relationships" 
mutual respect? What 




TASK DIRECTIONS 



f 



g examples -of* labeling ifl education, 
as^ou read the situations- What 
►being; reinfoi^ced . . . 1-up, 1-down, 
the yarc^ticksf? 



After you Ijave finished go oA-'tlie fQll6w--jji> worksheet. 



The third ^rade teacher ^& work^iwT with a r^adin^ group^ in the 
co^er of his room. He is going (over the wprkbooks with the ^ 
whole^group, discussing .what was Mssed and what the right ^ 

IS in many, tl^e* teachers are 
critics, trained in tha^ role. All Wbrk is to be ''corrected", 
that for most *children/^ll day, evieryday, they are being told 
what ijs wrong with them their work.^ ^% ^ 

An "innovative*' teacher is having an "ai:ithmetic competition" 
using flash cards. The children have bet^n d4^ided linto two 
te^ms* child^misses tbe^swer, he has %o sitl down in his 

seat. However, if the child answers correc^y,. he 4s allowed to 
remain standing in front of t^he cla5?«. ^K^-cTgidren continu^ 
guessing answers, "w . . .'. 4 . . : . 8 / . , ." On^e^ boy .always 
wins and the'other children hate him fpr it.o 

V ■ ■ ^ , : 

It is time ^or the foutth graders to go to\physicali education 
clags* I|t is appai^ent, from the looks on their facesy^hich^ 
children have learned well the mis^y of failure,, and those who . 
hav6 been reinforced with the thril^ of success. Today ' sVlelsfejii - 
inv6lve^^~rWning in relay teams. The children ar^ che^fing ani^ 
Jeeringf- dheering thoee who afe fast and jerryihg those^whfe are>| 
slpw,^ai^d who lose the >natch for the w^hole team. 1 

• Boris% a f if tk .^ad^j^r^ \at thA boai/^ attempting to t^eciuce a 
,f^actiot]2to i*ts,U)w^st terin/ He -is ^performing fo^ the teapher and 
^^ss, aTid he ^ia ieing jud'ged. Boris is having trouble reducing 
the fractiqp^^^lHr/^teacher suggests vthat he "tdink. "' She is 

1r " ; V ^ 




Optional Worksheet //I 





/painfully patient, but ^^rls jaentally pajalyzeA All the- while ^ 
hahds are waving, heavir^g u|/an<t down, all fratttip to correct 
Boris. - Finally,, the teacher glVes up with Boris v&nd callq on 
I'eggy, who always knows the right ,^nswer,s ^(unjfdTttunately^^or her) . 
Looked at from Bonrls' i^nt of view'Xwhich it ^seidoin is) the 1 
nightmare at the KLackbXrd yas^ pe^rhaps, a^ lesson l^tKccTn'trolling / 
hiniself SO' that he would not -fly shrieking from the room under 
the enormous public pressure. v ' • - 

' ' ■■ : - • . ' ' 

E. The fifth grade music claa's^eats every Wednepday afternoon, "^^oday 
the' teacher is gathering together a small group of singers to 
perform at' the .next P. T.A.^ program. Xhe <*ildren are Vauditioned" 
by singing in front of-each other;"^ As one boy consistently sings . 
' a half tone, flat thtoughout his song, snickei&s and embarrassed 

laughter permeate the room; ^ie returns^ to his selt, eyes down- 
cast, never to sing a^aln t^at day.,, f'^' " 
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Optional WorV;§he6t //I 



ERIC 



Objective: To become more, aware of negative >and positive labels. 



Activity 



10 minutes 



TASK DIRECTIONS 



Pick two situations and copsider what negative* labels the 
children/teachers might use for tfhe ones who axe not* "measuring 
on the yardsticks. ' ' . , - " , 

* Then, brainstorm positive labels for cliassroom children- 
Sometimes the nQgatives, are easiei^! - - ^ 



Poissible Naigaltfve Labels: 
Situation 



•Situation 



Positive Labels: 



-JO- 



C 




^Optional Wo?:ksheet //2 



